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‘*[ WANT TO REPAIR A CRURL INJURY DONE YOU AND YOUR HUSBAND!” THE WOMAN SOBBED. , ae 






















SIR LYNN'S LITTLE MAYBUD. . | JMO tigth ceo tira’ bat e delnty lcs to a 
— |. trader without whose tiny feet scarcely | Her sunny, roguish look fs too much for Hal, 
bend the branch she fs perched upon ; her hands | and forth he stretches a big straw hat to receive 
(A NOVELETTE,) are at the best and rosiest and | the spoil. ‘ 
clutching sprays, L : 
eee she coos with pleasure as she presses the sweet day ft pe — Here's 
; coral bunches to her lips, and their | a pretty go | hurry down. yoo Myron 
P CHAPTER L nectar. Peart ~ is jast cirning round by the stable; he will eve i 
PRING, bud: , with {te wealth | Finffy tendrils of rich chestout hair become | you as sure as eggs are eggs.” { 
¢ moowp tandems, beak Cepek, ene daiel ctheniiel with tho tule ‘cmlanens of Mis. Raw- She “lings her lapfal of treasures pell-mel] on 
in tts maidenly purity, has usarped the chill of | thorn, all unheeded, though, by the maiden | the lackless head of Master Hal, and commences 
Winter’s grim presence. who fs revelling in her freedom and wild un- | ® frantic retreat to terra firma. Bat « vicious 
The green woods kiss the mild, wooing breeze, | tidiness, catches hold of her skirt and makes ber 
While the waves are leaping and dancing joyously, | ‘Catch, stupid !” she shouts down to a curly. | & , to her dismay. 
® the sun darts its magical rays of glo pated boy of fourteen, who is busily engaged |\ Nearer and nearer approaches the figure of « 
warmth, turniog it into shimmering gold eee Soak mrt had contrived to sneak | gentleman, who looks at the picture before him 
tllver sheen, as they ripple and lap the shore. without his cousin's knowledge. “ Why, all the with an amused smile, 2 
All nature is glad; even the trees send forth | blossom will get spolled |” Permit me to assist you,” Sir Lynn Myron 
s murmur of pralse, and nod thelr blossom-| Bother the flowers; now if {b were nute or | says, trying to appear serious, but faillog 
ccowned heads in harmony with the feathered | applesa fellow might feel » little interested, bub 
chole which have built summer abodes in | this prickly stuff—why, ite rubbish!” retorts; “ help me,” she cries, 
theltering bowers, and are piping forth a flrod of | Hal R " He Is sca’ strong enough, I fear. Come, 
dalicious melody, “Tl smother you with my prickliest bits | put your foot on my shoulder. 
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“I won't, so there,” she retorts, almost fiercely. 
“Can’b you leave me alone when you eee me in 
thie terrible plight }” 

‘Tears of mortification are in her voice, and her 

brown eyes; this settles the matter for 
+, who entreaties no longer. 

“*Turn your back,” suggests Hal, as if by in- 

“Vetah is ashamed to come down 
while you are here,” - 

“ How dense Iam,” returns Sir Lynn, apolo- 
getically, as he iustantly takes a searching 
scrutiny of the landscape, 

ye ehe tugs with vehement violerce, till 
the t and she nearly part company, and a 

of delicate ankles and trim litt!e feet are 


a mad effort to extricate herself 


az if she were a wounded 
ou .are not really hurt!” he says, 


Iam,” answers, ruefully, ae spark- 
Hing tears gather in her eyes. “ My elbow pains 

me dreadfully.” 
b the sleeve Is raised tenderly, and 
reveals itself, from which a crimson 

jet is flowing 

Quick as thought his handkerchief is bound 
white arm, and he retains it much 
occasion dermands, It fs such a 


f 


d papa. 
evokes a of laughter from her 
eteetinta, 
venture to ask how old you are to par- 
ticlpate in such delightful ceremonies }” he asks, 


banteringly. 

" Seventeen last month,” she returns, with an 
important little nod of her head, 

** Oh, seventeen !” he repeats, sagely. “ Thab 
is a very good age; that is a—well—— What 
the deuce do I mean?” he thinks, at a loss what to 
say leat he should utter something to vex this 
captious 

<a only making parte ae —_ 
believe,” she says, archly, pee up Into 
er face to see if vy yp ot > or 


i 


** Never were my thoughts more serious,” he 
hastens to protest. ‘‘ Why, my opinion of seven- 
teen fe—Ise———” 

* What, now, are these thoughts?” she puts 

“You seem to find ft difficult to explain 
them. It is no usetrying to decelve me, I can 
eee you think me a foolish, giddy thing; bub 
there, I will forgive you if you promise not to 
tell anyone how you caught me to-day up that 
spiteful tree. Mamma would never cease scold- 
ing me, I know, and as for Blanche she would 
tease me for ever and a day.” 

*§ Can you be sure of our friend Hal!” 

“He!” she repeats, with a wealth of love and 
confidence, ‘Why, he wouldn’t peach for the 


“I wish she only thought as moch of me as 
tly does of him,” he thinks, 


i: 





wouldn’t drag my secret from me since {t fs your 
wish I should not divulge it.” 
“You are as and nice as Hal then,” she 
re, a clapping her hands with childish 
t, 


“ Confound that boy, I shall hate him soon,” 
he thinks. ‘‘ Deuced hard to be compared to a 
young cub like him jaet as I thought we were 
getting on so well.” 

“Hal and I must be going, or we shall get no 
end of a wigging ; but I—I would like to say how 
grateful I am to you for me, 
ing my arm. It was really very kind of you.” 

She looks so provokingly sweet and irresistible 
that he can scarcely refrain from enatching a kiss 
from those rosy lips. 

“If you id be in a like plight every moment 
of the d without the hurt f belleve I'shoula be 
the happiest mortal in existence ; these arms are 
not accustomed to catch such priceless treasurer,” 

Her eyes seek the ground, for there is « fiery 
sparkle in the Baronet’s she cannot, artless as she 
is, dare to meet ery comm A and he, noting 
the snowy lids averted from his impassioned gezs, 
takes comfort and becomes elated at her sweet 
Gathecog her tattered well ax she 

a t gown as as she can 
round her calls her cousin, then holds out 
her hand, which bears a goodly array of scratches, 
and says “ good-bye.” 

* Not good-bye,” he bastens to “ au- 
revoir sounds better ; good-bye always seems to 
me like the knell of all earthly happiness and 


hope. 

“Then I will r you as you bave me, 
and never say good-bye to you,” 

=a thet you could carry it out in 
earnest,” he earnestly. 

“Soy ” ways 
of Hal's and trips out of his sight. 

“How little she knows what those words 
convey to me,” he thinks, moodily. ‘It fs only 
alx weeks since I first saw her, and I am posi- 
tively burning with a consuming love that seems 

uenchable. What a consummate idiot I must 


and | be! Why, she fs only a child in years, thought 


and nature, while I (here he flicked his cane 


ished. 

‘Hal, dear, you might tell me if I showed 
much of my feet—er—or 1” this insinua- 
tingly, yet blashing furiously at the awful 

ft 


“T only know I could see a pink bib of ribbon 
dangitog down that looked like a garter.” 
‘Oh, Hal! it ien’t true,” she gaspr, in dismay ; 
“you are only teasing me.” 
“What do you ask a fellow for if you say I 
am telling crams!” 
meant to say,” this conclliativgly, 


he answers, callously. 
es,”’ 


ey 
isagreeable, spiteful boy 
ve you that half-sovereign I 
promised when pspa gives me my allowance, so 


“T was only having « lark. Why, Sir Lynn 
is too much of a gentleman to look at a girl's 


lege,” he replies, coaxingly. 
This assertion pacified ‘the lttle damsel, who 


“You shall have the half-sovereign, Hal, 
dear ;’ and having gained the Pclory—a charm- 
ing, rambling, old ivy-covered mansion—she 
scrambles through a aide entrance, then through 
& conservatory,up to her own particular sanctum, 
to obliterate all traces of her escapade, 


CHAPTER II. 


“ Way, bere is Sir Lynn coming through the 
lodge-gate,” observes Mrs, Rydon. “It is quite 
significant, Run, Blanche, and change to your 
best dress, it sults you to perfection. 

Blanche did not stay to hear more, but flew 
upstairs to robe herself according to her own 
sweet will, 

Not a word is said to Vetah about her dress, 

MU 


eX) 
“a 


Spy: fen.) 
S Care 
ae Xx 
(As Bs 


Mre. Rydon cannot concelveany gentleman could 
in light of a0 lovely 
uty of the house 


d, then becomes 
book which cer- 
‘ ‘vast deal Ms en, 
persisten t over 

the Baronet’s id 
glides in, a beautiful vision, 
posy of cream roses at her 


her” with genuine admira- 
ht, for Blanche Rydon was 


solicit s boon, Miss Rydon |” 

says graciously, nestling down 
with careless ease on a dark blue velvet lounge 
which threw up the exquisite shade of her dress 
to perfection. ‘“ May 1 be pardoned If I exhibis 
a wee bitof impatience to learn what it is}" 
te: a tiny foot playfally, 

*I—I want you all to come and storm my 
bachelor abode ; to give me the sunshine of your 
er ws ere aoe” 

“T have waited to ask you first,” he replies. 
A radiant amile of triumph pasees over her face 


“Where is papa? 
Blanche says, resolutely, 
parts he must not stint me 


use, 

“ He fa in his study. Perhaps 1b would be as 
well for you to ask him ;” her mother observee 
somewhat reluctantly, “He may grant you 
your wish. I sm eure it would nob do for me 
to broach such a subject, for I know your papa is 
very short,” 

“When I become Lady Myron I will repsy 
both of you; he is sure to settle a very hand- 
some yearly allowance on -me,” she rays, in a 
burst of generosity. 

A cloud of pain comes Into Vetah’s face, 
which she bends still lower and lower over her 
book, pretending to an absorbing interest, Her 
fingers feel cold and clammy; every word that 
bas fallen from her sister's lips have stabbed the 
sensitive pulsating llttle heart, 

‘TI ehall be the mother In the Jand 





when you become Lady Myron, and the happiest; 
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for I feel sure Sir 1; is a charming and 
amiable, as well as worthy man. 

ates 0 Spee eee a oe 
affectionately, an out gi a 
the Ittle silent figure by Fggee Fon Blanche 
awept out of the room to coax her doting father 
to give her a twenty-pound cheque, perfectly 
assured she had made a conquest, and won the 
heart of Sir Lynn Myron. 

On the appolated Tharsday Sir Lynn stands 
oa the steps of his ancestral home to welcome 
bis guests, First to alight from the carriage is 
Blanche, In a symphony of delicate blue and 
pluk, shrouded in filmy lace, s marvel of the 
millinery art. Bat the host’s keen glance is 
attracted to Vetah, who is arrayed in a simple 
white dress with a bunch of deep pink may 
blossom at her throat, 

He drank {n the sweetness of her fresh young 
beauty ; this simple Maybud, as he termed her 
cosntally, was the one gem on earth he coveted 
beyond all treasures, 

“You.must not run away, you are my 
captive,” he pleads, detaining her from following 
her party who were exploring the magnificent 
conservatories, 

“Do let me go,” she implores, trembling with 
conilicting emotion, 

" Little Maybud,” he whispers, tenderly, “* you 
did not say that when I bound your wounded 
arm, Come, look iato my eyer, and see if there 
is aught to you,” 

She permits him to hold her hands jast one 
bilesfal moment, glves a timid glance up into 
those love-laden eyes, then tries to free herself 
from bis strong clasp, but In vain. 

“They will miss me; and oh! Sir Lynn, 
mamma will be angry. Let me go; oh! do let 
me go!” 

"Sweet little trembler, you ask me an im- 
poasibility at this moment, bat I will release 
you on one condition—give me that plece of may 
and wear this rose instead ;” de & lovely 
creamy tea-rose from his button hole. 

"If I do yon will not keep me?” she asks, 
tlmidly, burying her rosy lips fa the delicate 
petals of her treseure. 

“No; but I shall exact payment for my rose,” 
this with a milachievous smile. “The t 
pe — an cffsring incurs a debb which musb be 
Py ” 

Nota suspicion crossea her mind of the pay- 
ment he means to exact ; and before she realises 
his fntention he snatches a kiss from the bud- 
ding Ups, one of rapturous bliss to him, 

“How dare you !” she says, fiercely, stamping 
her foot with anger. ‘‘ What would Blanche and 
all of them say ?”’ 

“ What care I |” he replies, 
a gee gy —— coy Elyaiam to 

or are upon us, 

Away she darts tke ® lapwisg through a side 
door, but not before her mother catches sight of 
her burried exit, 

“How bold that child is, Ib {s really provok- 
fog to be hampered with hoydens, especially 
A Mrs. Rydon whispers to 

8, 

“What will Sir Lyon think #” echoes Blanche, 
pesvishly ; ‘a chit of a child Indeed, to monopo- 
pre k time and attention, Isis quite too 


" Vetah is right enough, my dear ; she is a 

Uttle giddy,” Mr, Rydon adds, by way of ee 

oll on troubled waters. “You havea very fine 

ence, Sir Lynn!” Mr, Rydon remarks, ’'animat- 
y 


"T trust my Httle girl bas not been boring 
you, Sir Lynn t” saya Give. Rydon, te her moat 
a odhe ak dear madam ; ahe 

‘Qalte the reverse, my t has 
been charming. me fmmensely,” he rejoins, 


“Will you show me the vineries, Sir Lynn }” 


pleads Blanche, in a torie of sweet im 

Hor cream-gloved hand is laid tn paytal com- 
mand on his arm, and be takes her out into 
ine grown, through a box hedge lato the 


“Come, Edward, my dear, we are de trop ; can 


Got you see Blanche fs bend on a little flirtation,” 


urges Mrs, Rydon, as her husband {s about to rush 
after the retreating couple. 

“Oh! is {> like that!” retarns her obtuse 
spouse, Th ihe. vent to a prolonged whistle. 
© You ladies are sages In wisdom where matters 
of the heart are concerned !” he adds, admiringly ; 
oa om my dear, are matchless in every- 

Zz , 

Tt was no fisttery of the courteous husband, 
who deemed his handsome partner the incarnation 
of all that was good and beautifal. 

His words evoke a blush of gratified pleasure 
end affection as rich in Its carnation hae and as 
pure as the day he led her through a breathless 
admiring throng from the altar. 

If husbands would only stop to consider how 
priceless are these sweet little words of praise to 
thelr faithful wives, whose cares multiply with each 
succeeding , what stores of undying faith, 
patience and love would be garnered up for them 
sufficient to even forget they were mortals with 
wa clayey instincts | 

crouching In a corner is Vetah, an unseen 
watcher of the pair who sail within a stone’s throw 
of her; Blanche, ravishidgly beautiful, leaning 
on his arm, and ringing the spring evening still- 
ness with her rippling laughter. 

**How dare he kiss me when he likes her 
best!" she moans, pitfously, ‘‘I hate him! I— 
I wish I bad never seen him, that I do!” 

A mist of blinding tears come iato her brown 
eyes, and her hearb throbs with keen, poignant 
anguish at his perfidy. 

evening is spent most enjoyably by Blanche, 
who, being & brilliant singer and player, sings her 
prettiest songs to please her host and to show off 
the fine quality of her voice. 

** Wiil you favour me with a song?” Sir Lynn 

to Vetah. 

“ No, I never sing,” she replies, tremuloualy, 
* that is, I mean never before anybody.” 

"Do nob belleve her; she slags like a lark, 
Sir Lynn |” intervenes her father, who overhears 
the request, “ only ro is rather shy.” 

Indeed, paps, I cannot sing to-night,” she 
falters. 


“ You will, for my sake, when I assure you a 
refusal will make me very unhappy,” he whis- 


pers. 
“ How can you be so faiee to Blanche?” she 
“I will uot alng to- 


puzzled expression comes into his face ; he 
cannot understand the captious little maid, who 
seems to-day all bristies. 
“What on earth do you mean about being 
false to your sister? I cannot comprehend you,” 


ly 
“T am hot, and, ob! so ill,” she gasps, trying 
to rise and escape from him, 

He follows her out on the terrace fn spite of 
her remonstrances ; and there, beneath the. sil- 
radiance of a young May moon, stands 
the pale, angry face, more beautifal in 
ite anger than anyone of Eve's 


oye ean ae eames 
“TI will never forgive you if you get me into 


E 
J 


E 
FS 


aronet, 

but vexations to-day,” 

with his eyes the ewift exit of his i 
to pursue her, 1 

am not ee astronomy,” he atam- 

altogether for my mind 


‘Barely you admire the {eplendour of the 





heavens such a delicious night as this?’’ she pur- 
sues, sweetly. 





“ He will take the hint and allude to my 
beauby surpassing the stars, etc.,” she thinks, 
construing his preoccupied manner to excessive 
admiration and nervousness, ‘ 

“Tfyou mean the moon, Miss Rydon, why |! 
indoree your opinion, It fs very clear and bright 
to-night.” 

“What a terribly backward wooer he fs,” she 
murmurs to herself, placlog her jewelled arm 
caressingly on the balustrade to show off ite 
rounded beauty. “I know be is dying to pro- 
pose, and yet he fs wo stupid; {t is quite tiresome, 
There are moons and moons,” she whispers, aiz- 
nificantly. 

“T must say I never give them much atten- 
tion,” he answers, abstractedly, perfectly deaf 
and blind to her blandishments, ‘‘and the air 
seems uncommonly fresh for a lady in evening 
dress,” looking at her fair neck and bare arme 
with fatherly concern, not a pulse beating faster 
at their glowing charms or the starry eyes that 
are sparkling with encouraging lighte to tnspire 
this bashful lover to make the declaration ehe 
belleves he is dying to make. 

“T am quite warm,” she replies, [naively ; 
the air is as soft as an Itallan night, I quite 
love the South,” 

"T like fo very well, but not to go into rap- 
tures over ft,” he observes; “ eternal blue akiee, 
and seas, and sunchine glaring upon one may be 
& thing of beauty, but as to Its being a joy for 
ever fs a question.” 

“Do you dislize sunshine, Sir | Lyan?” she 
laughs, 

“ Perpetual, yes; a Peri would pale upon me 
if she gave we nothing but amiles.” 

“Then you like women who can look stormy 
as well as sunny?” 

"I confess to a weaknese for a few pouts to 
diversify the honeyed sunniness of a pretty face 
which, to my mind, becomes insipid ff the eyce 
never kindle into anger, or the face flush with 
displeasure.” . 

‘* How original you are. Yet, somehow, though 
your {ideas at first differ from mine, they 
impress me after a while with the same feeling. 
I hope you have not too large a share of magnetic 
forces, Sir Lynn, to convert me to your opinions ¥” 
this demurely, as she pulls to pleces the spray of 
flowers at her bosom, and scatters the fragrant 
blossoms recklessly at her dainty satin-shod feet, 
on which glimmer soft pearls. 

There are pearly tears {n the pretty blue eyes, 
too—tears of wounded pride and vexition at his 
perverse coldness. 

“ Permit me to restores you your flowers, Mlss 
Rydon,” he saye, stooping, and trying to gather 
up the fragments, 

“They are useless now,” she says, pettishly, 
flinging the proffered crushed things epltefally 
down on to the turf beneath, and dashing aside 
the heavy curtalus, and entering the drawiag- 
room in a regular pet. 

“IT thought he would have replaced the flowers 
for some gathered by his own hand,” she 
angrily. ‘Instead of that, he presented me with 
my own back, though they were crushed and 
spoiled ; he is downright cruel.” 

Whore is the rose I gave you!” he inquires 
of Vetah, when he gets a moment to whisper to 
her. 

a Gone,” she retorts, holding down her head, 
yly. 

"You have flang it away,” he says, a quiver 
of pain ip his voice, ‘‘ You might have respected 
the poor flower even if you despised the giver.” 

“J—I did not “hurt ft,” she says, innocently. 
“It would be cruel to destroy anything eo 
sweet.” 

‘Thanks for so small a mercy in sparing my 
gift, though the owner fs left out in the cold,” 
he replies somewhat bitterly, 

There is an awfal pause; she finds herself 
unable to retort glibly, now that his eyes are 
fixed reproachfally upon her. 

He holde her hand in a firm grasp that almost 
pains her when he places her In the carriage, and 
she flinches ; yet they have not turned the corner 
of the road before she hugs and kisses the glove 
he had clasped 





“Charming place, Myron Coart!” observes 
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will, no doubt!” repeats his wife, 
fidently, and looking keenly at Blanche to see 
how the land lies. ee 

“There are several alterations I should have 
made if I were mistress, mamma,” Blanche cuts 
in ; “ especially in the furniture, which is gloomy, 
worm-eaten old stuff ; especially in the 
dining-room, I dislike spindle-legged chairs and 
tables ; they look like decrepit men who are 
tottering into the grave;” this with a little 
shudder, 

“ Brightoess and prettiness fe your forte, 
dear,” her mother observes, gently, ‘‘ And I am 
not sure whether your taste is not the beet after 

for there Is enough to remind us of the decay 
of all earthly things without surrounding our- 
velves with the faded grandeur of our dead and 
gone grandfathers and mothers.” 

“T positively hate garish things,” interposes 
the silent Vetah, defending valiantly the appoint- 
mente of Sir Lynn’s home. “I love those dear 
quaint old chairs and tables.’’ 

“You are a little silly,” retorts Bianche 
freezingly, ‘‘aud ¢ your mind a great deal 
too freely, Why, I wae as shy as a mouse at 
your age. I really am quite ata loss to know 
what Sir Lynn will think of you fiying about like 
some wild creature from room to room. You must 
learn to be less obtrusive.” 

“ Vetah is only a child in experience as yet, 
my dear,” interposes her father ; ‘she will get 
more staid as years Increase. We must not 
expect her to assume the grand manners of a 
duchésa, my love |” 

“JY doubt ff she ever could,” replies her 
sister, tartly. "I know I never acted the rdle 


of a ly hoy 

“ You are totally different natures, my love,” 
her mother says, conciliatingly, wondering what 
has occurred to ruffie the usual serenity of her 
eldest daughter, 
—_"Well, how did you enjoy the feast?” asks 
Hi “T think {t was a jolly shame I wasn’t 
pier goa wt expect you had no end of fun and 


ga. 
“I have got a peach and a real ribston pippin 


for you,” Vetah replies, gleefully, 
them at dessert,” 

"You are a real out-and-out brick!” says 
Hal, delightedly, ‘‘ and I'll take you out fishing 
to-morrow if you would like to come, Bat, I 
sey, did he peach 1” 

“What do you mean!” opening wide her 
eyes in perplexity. 

“ Did he tell aunty about your tumbling off 
the tree?” 

‘Sir Lynn isa gentleman, nob a cad,” her 
eyes flashing indignantly at the mere insinuation 
of such treachery from the man whom she felt 
io her heart was the soul of truth, even if he 
were a bid of a flirt. 

** You needn't fire up so fiercely. I like him 
immensely, and so does Cousin Blanche, When 
she marries him I mean to have a good time of 
fb with his dogs and horses.” 

“How dare you discuss what you don’t 
know anything about! Blanche would never 
forgive you if she knew,” replies Vetah, | 
acridly. “= 

“You girls are a leb of mufts—you think 
fellow hasn’t eyes and ears,’’ he retorts, in an 
injured tone. “If you don’t want us to know 
your secrets, keep to yourselves,” 

* You are a nasty, meddling little ape, there,” 
she snaps; “and as for going out fishing with 
you I refuse, so there.” 

‘© Ob! you can sulk if you like, and flareup at 
a fellow because someone has put you out; but 
I don’t care a fig.” 

His apple and peach he places on the table 
with offended dignity untasted. This fs too 
much for Vetah, who, feeling she bas been un- 
kind‘ to her favourite, fifpge her soft dimply 
arms round his neck and kisses the sun-tanned 
brow of his little lordship again and again till 
the old gay sparkle of good humour is restored, 
= the apple and peach are enjoyed in peace 
an 


“TI pocketed 





amity. 
When her benny head nestled on her pillow 
hat night a creamy rose ie held in one.soft white 


hand, its sweet perfume mingling with the 
fragrance of ber breath. 


CHAPTER III. 


Turexz days have come and gone alnce the 
memorable visit to Myron Court, and Voetah has 
wandered about the house and grounds listlessly 
and almlessly, Not even the merry sallies of 
her friend Hal can dispel the melancholy which 
possesses her. 

She is ensconced on a low basket chair in 
her sanctum trying to commit to paper the 
features of Hal, as she schools if to 
believe ; but, strange to relate, her pencil has 
lew: NE agua & man’s face Instead of a 
rogaish he 

‘How fanny!" she mutters, “that bis face 
should come instead of Hal’s,"’ and econ her lap 
is strewn with a dozen or se of sketches of Sir 
Lynn’s handsome features, 

All at once ehe is startled by the abrupt 
entrance of her eiater. 

Quick as thought the tell-tale pieces are 
anatched up and rolled Into a ball, a guilty 
flash rushing Into Vetah’s face at being caught 
in such an eccupation, 

“How hot you look, Vetabh?” Blanche com- 
mences querulously. ‘ What are you doing!” 

‘* Nothing,” hanging down her head confusedly. 

" Reading, or drawing some useless rubbish, 
I suppose,” this snappishly. “I came to you 
to give me @ little comfort, I am wretchedly 
unhappy.” 

* Unhappy!” repeats Vetah in amazement, 
“has mamma been cross with you ?” 

“Mamma! no certainly not, Are there no 
miserles to be borne except domestic ones, 
child $” 

“T don’t know,” this dolefully, ‘Tell me, and 
then perhaps I can comfort you.” 

Flingiog cff her feather-plumed hat recklessly, 
and herself into a cosy , she bursts forth. 

“It is too bad, too humiliating, just as I 
thonght I had secured him.” 

“Secured who!” aske Veta, in surprise. 

“Who? Why Sir Lynn, of course. Who else 
is there In this place worth having, How dense 

ou are?” 

“ What has he done!” she asks, tremulously, 

‘Tl tell you,” trying to dash away the large 
tears that are welling in her eyes, tears of 
wounded vanity and mortification. ‘'I—I caught 
him gazing intently upon a piece of faded may- 
blossom ”’ (a rising sob will not be suppressed abt 
por juncture), “then he actually kissed ib sgain 
aD . } 


A thrill of joy leaps into her heart 
as she listens to her slater’s diemal confession a< 
the thought flashes, “Can it be my spray he 
kissed? And have I acted as the false betrayer 
of my siater’s happiness? Does she really care 
for him? Ob! how she would hate me If she 
thought that was my piece of may,” and she 
tries to offer consolation’ to the stricken one, 
though her conscience pricks her for her perfidy. 

‘*Perhaps you were mistaken {” 

“What nonsense!’’ she replies, pettishly. “I 
was in the coppice, and was just golng to him, 
flattering myself that he would be absurdly 
pleased, when I caught him kissing and caressing 
that odious may, and then apg it in his pocket- 
book solemnly, and return it to his breast pocket, 
I was too miszerabis to wait to see more. Oh! 
the bitterness of it all, to know he {sin love with 
somebody else, while I have been mad enough to 
imagine bis gifts of flowers and fruit were tokens 
of his affection for me, I feel I detest him, and 
cordially wieh I had never seen him,” this with 
spiteful vehemence, a great tear splashing on to 
her hand. ‘'I will tell mamma, and see what 
she thinks of his pretended attentions. I am 
sure I should never have thought of him 
—. moment if his manner bad not been so 


"Ib is very hard to bear,’’ Vetah falters out 
spasmodically, thoroughly desplising herself for 
her deceit. 

Wiping her eyes with her lace handkerchief 
she rises and Jeaves the room, muttering,— 

“You are too much of a child to enter into 





my feelings, and instead of giving me a ray of 
comfort only fret me with your stupidity,” 
Vetah watches the tall, willowy form, eo stately 
in {ts reposeful carriage, and wonders agaln and 
again if it really was the piece of may he had 
from her, that had caused all the mischief, 
Is {t possible or probable,” she muses, “ for 
Sir Lynn to care for so cant a being as I 
when he could have our lovely Blanche!” Then 
she gazes intently at herself in the glass, tugs at 
her rebellious curls, that refuse to lie orderly 
for bruah or comb, opens wide those wondrous 
eyes, 80 childlike in their innocence ; opens wide 
her mouth, and gives a smile of approval at the 
rows of even little ~ is _ — her head 
segely, murmuring: “Nodoubt. Yes, my teeth 
are nice, and—but as for my bair, why a birch- 
broom in a fit, as Hal telle me, fe a capital similc; 
and as for my eyes, well, saucers is a downright 
name for them, as he says. Ib is too bad to be 
such a plain creature ; what a delicious feeling {t 
must be to feel and know you are really lovely |" 
And as she smiles in the mirror, she little dreams 
what a really~bewitching fairy she lodks, with 
those soulful eyes brimming over with fun one 
instant, to fill with passionate latent fires the 
next, and the fascination that lurks In that tiny 
rosebud of a mouth, which tantalises a man, who 
at It too long, to rifle sweet, stolen kisses 


it 

‘* Tt cannot be my wretched bit of may,” she 
says, shaking her head despondently. ‘‘ It would 
be rediculous to think of it, Fancy me decked 
in velvet and satin brocades, seated at that great 
table, doing the honours as Lady Myron! Why, 
all my guests would laugh at such » mite as me.” 

Down she pops at her tiny round table, and 
rehearses the scene. é 

“Try some of this salami of partridges, it {s 
excellent,” trying to assume the airs of a grand 
dame ; “and the perigord ple !s excellent, Do 
permit m. to send you some, I fancy that wn 
said beautlially.” 


was anything to do with appropria' 

**] was playing at being a lady.” 

“What bosh! Why don’t you come for a 
scamper with me and old Titmouse, ft’s awfully 
jolly out after the shower. Just look out at the 
graes and the gravel! Why, it looks splendid |” 

“So I will,” she replies, jumping up and 
kissing Titmouse’s curly old head In a transport 


of t. 
A all scamper, Hal with a wild war- 
one thes dog leaping about them, mad with 


pleasure, and sending forth deep bass yelpe of 


% they are returning through the elder- 
thicket, = should come swinging along but Sir 
DB. 


" Just the young gentleman I wanted to tes, 
I have been inquiring for you;” this as he 
shakes Vetah’s band, and dofis his atraw hat. “i 
was told you were ont somewhere about the 
lanes. 

Vetah’s cheeks flush, and her heart beats like 
a clock, for abe can feel his eyes are fixed search 
ingly on ber conscious face. 

*] have come to ask you to go for a drive with 
me to-morrow In my new dog-cart? Kitty is 
longing for # good spin,” meaning a favourite 
mare. ‘' Will you coms?” 

“ Won't I, Sir Lynn, if aunt says I may,” Hal 
replies, excitedly. “I love driving.” 

“Then you shall do the chief part of it,” he 
says, kindly. 

“What a trump he fs] Don’t I wish hed 
become my coz in reality and marry Blanche,” be 
thinks, keeping a bit in the rear so as not te 
hamper them witb his society too much. 

s¢] wand to see you to-morrow afternoon ; 
meet me here,” Sir Lynn whispers, eagerly. 
“Do nob refuse. Will you come at four 
o'clock 1” 

“ Yee,” she stammers, “I will come ; but it * 
wrong to ask such « thing.” 

" You have promised ; you cannot take ft bac® 
now,” he answers, gravely. ‘ 


** You are not very punctual. I began to g% 
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aoxtous,” Sir Lynn says, advancing to meet her 
she next afternoon. - 

] was nearly breaking my rash promise,” she 
returns, ting and flushed with running. “If 
mamma Fook: Seen ap ell she would 
never forgive me,” 

“Am I so very dangerous)” he replies, 
tenderly. “ Are you really afraid of me?” 

No,” this fearlessly ; “I fear only my own 
disobedience.” 

“Tam the cause of ib; on me must rest the 
blame if we should be found out, Have you 
guessed the errand I have come here for }” 

"TI haven't the slightest ides,” she returns. 
‘Perhaps you are in some trouble, and wish me 
te sympathise with you.” 

He regards her steadfastly, while the wanton 
spring wind blows her curls in wavelets across her 


forehead. 
“Tl admit I do desire “ympethy, and at your 
hands. The fact le, my little Maybud, I am 
crazed with love. You are the one sweet poem 
of my life, the one jewel I covet. Will you make 
me blest, and be my wife?” 

“ I am not big or grown up enough to be a wife, 
Sir Lynn!” she replies, in a flutter of nervous 
agitation, ‘' Besides, they woald all disdain me 
if I was so mean as to listen to such a proposal.” 

'* Why, in Heaven’s name, should your people 
act thus because I love you!” he » gravely. 
‘T have loved you from the first moment I saw 
your face ; you are to me the one earthly treasure 
that would turn a conventional world into a 
paradise, T’o be near you is bliss and rapture. Little 

bow you have 
twined yourself round my heart, or you would re- 
quite my love with a feeling as tender, if not 
so ardent as mine,” 

"| like you better than anyone in all the world 
except Hal,” she eays, softly ; ** but if I were to 
promize you I would marry you mamma and 
Blanche would cast me off with scorn and hatred 
—indeed they would.” 

“Why!” he asks, in lexed surprise. 

see, we all ughtb—that is, oh, 


“ Well, you 
dear me ! oo silly 1 am,” (getting awfully con- 
Mamma 


fused) “that you Mked Blanche! 
papa thought so, and—and so did I!” 

“What an absurd error! I am surel never 
acted In any way to cause such a mistake, A 
man would indeed be a villain who would act so 
shameless a part!” 

“Then you really did not care very much for 
Blanche!” she wheedles. 

“T admire and esteem your charming alster 
immensely ; but I love you with an undying 
passion,” golog on passionately. 
like me as you say I will make you love 

No man could love as I do 


and send me back to my lonely 

Come,” this entreatingly, “put m 

molsery |” 

“T tell you I do like you, dearly,” 

to say reassuringly. “ Oaly you see 

me & child at home, and you are so old an 

don’t mean that you are really old” pos 4s 

notices him flinch ab her words). "I mean 

bariien being Sonny nish,” woecs 
‘You are perfection in my eyes, May 

am bound to admit Iam some years older than 

you, but that should nob be the cause of your 

keeping me in suspense ; uncertainty is madden- 

We, expecially when I know I could make you so 
ppy.”’ 


" May I have Hal, and mamma and Titmouse to 
please 


Fi 


stay with me ae often as I hes 
Mad gg, goon you will be queen at 
shall be your faithful, loyal sub- 





too ardent embrace, and her face becomes dye’ 
with carnation hues, her little hands tremble 
within his at the force of his passion ; then he 
places his hand under her chin, and raices her face 
near to his closer—closer ; bis lips meet hers In 
one long, delicious kiss, the first one of the nature 
that hae ever pressed her fnnccent ones, 

It is too much for the child-like nature, whose 
soul is stirred beyond even her own knowledge 
or control ; and frightened and sobbing, she lies 
In his arms scarcely conscious of anything except 
@ sense of shame and fear. 

“What have I done, my pet!” he says 
anxiously. ‘I have frightened you; I was too 
rough and have offended you. I will not kies you 
pose till you give me permission.” 

“IT am ore and Fa = frightened,” she 
gasps, raising tear-bedewed face abashed, and 
glancing at him fartively. ‘‘ How can I break 
this wonderful news to them allat home!” 

**T will take you home, and make a clean breast 
of {t ab once.” 

“Oh no! do not, for my sake. Give 
me time to k ; it ie all so sudden, and I dread 
their reproaches.’ 

“Then we will leave it till to-morrow, and I 
sball come and claim you as my own sweet bride, 
Tt may surprise them, but {t will soon be a re- 
cognised fact, and I fancy they will not refuse 
me ay boon. Am I too presumptuous, sweet 
one #” 

** No, you are very nice! Hal doats on you.” 

“TI wish you would,” he laughs, squeezing her 
fingers and kissing them pascionately. 

“ You will tell them all about how you have 
cared for me 1” 

“ How you have bewitched me and atolen my 
heart, and how naughty and tantalising you have 
acted towards your liege lord.” 

‘* You are not that yet,” she says demurely, 

“ Maybud, I have ~ your liege lord from 
the first moment I made up my mind to win 
you. I took you by storm, too, you will admit,” 

The lodge-gates are now visible, reminding 
them their time is up—s time of exquisite biles 
to the Baronet, who catches the fragile girl in an 
impaesloned embrace, pressing one long mad kias 
on the quivering lips before he releases her. 

Away she flies, hot, flushed, and trembling, 
feeling that last kiss has sealed her fate, yet 
dreading the morrow, when the startling truth 

be 


How they will scorn me when they hear I have 
taken poor Blanche’s lover away. What a wicked 
girl Imust be!” she thinks, as she creeps up- 
stairs on tip-toe to lave her face from the tear 
stains, and cool ite fever before presenting her- 

to the quick eyes of Blanche 


approaches, the following morn- 
Sir Lynn, she gete faint 
wishes yesterday could be 


gasps, hysterically, 
o’clock the Baronet rides up te 
favourite hunter, looking hand- 
beaming with good 

smiles, 
over her, the blood 
recedes swiftly as 
wipg-room door close upon the 
her door, and crouches 


of time It seems 
- g at her door 


door, Vetah, directly,” Mre. Rydon 
sharply. 
piteous, woe-begone little face which 
go yea sadly disappointed 
my you have sadly disap 

have believed you capable of 
‘ou the iocarna’ 
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‘Tam sure I cannot understand why he loved 
me instead of Blanche, I am not a patch on 
her—am I, mamma?” 

“T am afraid 1) will break ber heart, poor 
darling!” Mro. Rydon replies, leaving Vetah’s 
query unanswered, for there is still a warm 
corner in her heart for this sweet, loving little 
maiden who, though lacking the stately elegance 
of her eldest daughter, fe very precious and win- 
some in her eyes. 

Yet all the eame, she thinks ib advisable ta 
show a little coldness, and continues, — 

‘It is very hard upen Blanche, for she insists 
upon it that you have been indiecreet, and led 
Sir Lynn on.” 

“Shall I give him up, mamma?” she cries, 
disconaolately ; “would that comford you all} 
Only tell me, and I will obey.” 

“Certainly not, child,” her mother cries, 
aghast at the very idea of losing thie eligible son- 
in-law; “the only thing is the cross-purposes 
that perplexes me, and the arief of poor 
Blanche,” 

“She surely doesn’t care for a man who pre- 
fers another?” Vetah returne. ‘I should fee! 
ashamed to give a tecond thought to anyone 
who treated me indifferently.” 

“You are my bonny, high-spirited bairn,” her 
mother says, fondly foiding her to her bosom and 
caressing the soft rings of hair tenderly, “It I 
have spoken too harshly I did not really mean It ; 
lb was all so amezinog to me at first.” Warm, 
motherly kisses, comforting in their love, bring 
the smiles back into the wistful face, ‘I fancy 
I could have given Blanche with less pain than 
my wild little Vetah,” she says, fondly. 

That evening the dinner-table fe nob graced 
by Blanche, who has hers sent up to her room, 

Vetah looks awfully awkward and guilty, and 
takes an opportunity when her mother leaves the 
table to vielt the absenteo, and finds her reclining 
on her couch with a fan and smelling: bottle, her 
cheeks very pale, her eyes showing evidence of 
recent tears, 

On Vetah making her appearance her sister 
says, haughtily,— 

“ Please do not intrude upon my privacy, 
Vetah. I am suffering intensely with a horrible 
headache, and the base decelt of one who i 
always was foolish enough to think was honest 
and true.” 

“TI wouldn’t have taken hic from you for 
worlds, only he assured me there was no ground ' 
for believing he cared for anyone but me. Ib 
makes me feel quite wretched to see you so 
miserable,” 


“ Kindly withdraw, and give your pity where 
it is required,” Blanche replies, bitterly. 

‘* Won't you kiss and make itup}” she pleads, 
humbly. 

“No! I tell you the wound fa too fresh | Go J 
and let me try to forget the whole miserable 
business |” 


Very crestfallen fs Vetah as she creeps sway, 
thoroughly imbued with one idea—thad she has 
behaved very cruelly and heartlessly. 

Her father neither reproves nor congratulates, 
but observes a tacit silence on the subject ; so 
she goes in search of her playmate Hal, whom 
she finds busily digging for worms in the 
strawberry-bed for his next day’s fiching, 

“What on earth are you about!” she says, 
wonderingly. 

“Getting my tackle ready for sport In Sir 
Lynn’s waters. Get away, you clumsy thing you ! 
Why, you'll kill all my worms |” 

“ Your worms !” she ecreeches, with a shudder, 
“Oh! you nasty boy ! how can you dabble with 


such horrid beams ape 

“Don’t be such a goose ! Why, if you were a 
nice hungry roach or dace, you would gobble one 
down and fancy it a real dainty titbit 1” he says, 
coolly, 

“T shall be sick In a minute, Hal, if you talk 
so nastily, just as I want you to speak about the 
fine times we shall have when—when I am mie- 
tress of the Court,” her voice faltering at the 
term mistress. 

“ What a jolly little Lady Myron you will 
make! Won't I jast have a lark! I know he 
ie a regular trump.” 

“ He told me, Hal, dear, that you could come 
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and stay as long as you liked!” she says, glee- 
fally, stooping down to hug him. 

What @ swell you will be! Oh! I shall be 
as proud as a peacock, and tell all the fellows at 
Eton how I can ride, and fish, and shoob, and 
what a grand place you've got. Won't they be 
jeslous?” 

“T mean to get you a gun and a dog for your 
own self, and a horse, and as for pocket-money, 
why, you shall have sovereigns instead of half- 
crowns.” 

" Way [t sounds like some fairy tale, Vetah !” 
he says, giving vent to a war-whoop to relieve 
himself. ‘' I’m awfully glad he liked you better 
than Blanche! She wouldn’t have had me with 
her; she would have given me a wide berth. 
She calls boys necessary evils, and cubs, and 
louts. I’m glad she’s served out!” 

“Ibis unkind to speak like that,” she says, 
reprovingly. “ Blanche has never been unkiod 
a elther you or me; please do not discuss 


**Oh! I don’t mean any offence,” he returns, 
sheepishly, gathering up his box of worms with 
tender care. 

She slips her hand foto his, and away they 
trudge together into the house, as guileless and 


wild a palr of children as ever chased & gaudy 
butterfly! 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tr is Vetah’s bridal morn, and a real bridal 
one it fs. The September sun is warm and 
golden fn fts splendour; the flowers are waving 
gent'y In the balmy breeze, the trees rustle 
musically; while the birds carol their loudest, as 
if they know their favourite who fed them in the 
bitter winter is to become a bride, and they 
must unite their voices in thanksgiving. 

The little church on the hill ls gay with count- 
lesa flowers, steeping the warm atmosphere with 
delightful odours; an expsctant crowd has 
wedged itself in every corner to got a view of the 
bridal procession. 

Tae march from Athalie peals ont sonorous 
and grand, as Vetah passes down to the altar, 
led by her father, and followed closely by & 
train of pretty girls, whose radiant smiles and 
ravishing gowns make all the young men’s hearts 
go Paley while the ladies nudge each other, 
and gaz In aflent admiration. 

week yey ones, crown the little brown 
curly head of the bride, and flash their soft 
lights on her arms and neck ; the famoas Myron 
family diamonds, a dagger of pearls and 
beiiliants fasten the train on her shoulder. 

But her grandeur site lightly on her young 
head, for her mind {s absorbed by the solemnity 
of the whole scene, and she realizss, for the firs 
time since her betrothal, the serlous step she is 
aboud to take. 

Pearly tears spring into her eyes as her 
mother presses forward afcer the ceremony, and 
folds her in her arms, to kiss her as only a 
mother can ; then allis a kind of hazy dream, 
as she finds herself being led back to the carriage 
by her husband, the organ thundering forth the 
** Wedding March,” and Hal, as he sees his play- 
mate thrust ont of his sight, looking as if he 
could weep with jealousy. 

“Poor Hal,” she falters, as the carriage 
dashes through the crowd. “I never saw him 
look eo sad,” 

**Mine at last, mine alone!” her husband 
says evatatically, “poor Hal has basked In 
your sunpy presence enough, ib is my turn now ; 
Victory fs mine.” 

She lays her head {a fta shimmering lace shyly 
on his breast, and he site drinking in the en- 
trancing pleture, trying to fix 1) on his memory 
till time is no more for him. 

“Ifa time should ever come, my pet, when 
any little coldness or misunderstanding should 
arise between us, remind me of this blissful 
moment when, with your dear head on my 
breast, I now am gazlog at the dearest treasure 
earth contains for me, I vow the memory of it 
will chase away the darkest anger. Will you 
grant my wish, sweetheart, on this the happlest 
day of my existence t” 





“* Yes,” she murmura, tremulously ; " but ob, 
Lynn! {> ceeme alla dream. Ie it really true! 
aye lade My sar he lies, proudly ;° 

“Yes, Lady Myron, , y ;“you 
are my wife, and the geen Gems that ever set 
foot in Myron Court, I mean to have your 
portrait taken without delay fn this pretty fi 
and then our sonsand daughters” (this audacl- 
ously) “shall see how lovely thelr mother was on 
her wedding morn |” 

A troop of butterflies of fashion awalt them as 
Sic Lynn leads her up the steps. Blanche, look- 
ing aa fairas a lily in a becoming drees, receives 
her and kisses her, to show all is pardoned and 


forgotten. 

Then Hai pushes forward, and, regardless of 
Vetah’s gorgeous array, huge her likes young 
bear and whiepers,— 

** You look stunning, you do! When I marry 
I shall have a bride just like you, dress and all!” 

They all laugh at his boyish simplicloy, causing 
his face to get as red as a peony. 

When the bride and bridegroom start for their 
honeymoon tears miogle with the smiles on many 
faces, and Hal betakes himself to an old spider- 
haunted arbour ; and there, unseen, fights out 
bis agony of saying good-bye alone, and, sobbing 
bitterly, walls forth,— 

“I never thought It{would be so hard to say It, 
I could almost hate that fellow Lynn. If I was 
aman I'd fight him; he'd no right to take her 
away from us.” 

And thus ended Vetah’s wedding day—bright- 
ness and shadow, smfles and tears—showing bow 
incomplete Is all earthly pleasure or pageantse—how 
futile our attempts to perfect anything conceived 
by mortal minds, Even the flowers are commenc- 
ing to droop, that decked the nuptial breakfast; 
and the wreath of orange-blossoms Iles neglected 
on the litle white bed that Veteh would never 
basth bo te dcened Sorbet’ Saetngy Tie gn fe 

te or . Ite 
short-lived, and now ft fs orth fon forsaken foe he 
gotten. 


CHAPTER Y. 


“ Waat ls my wife puzzling her pretty head 
about?” Sir Lynn says, affectionately, aboub two 
months after their as seated in their 
home at Myron Court she tilts her chair to and 
fro abstractedly, a small pucker on her forehead, 
as if in some troubled thought. 

*'Lynn,” she falters, nervoutly, “I have been 
wondering if you ever loved anyone as much as 
you do me!” 

““Whaton earth has put such notions into 
your head?” he says, almost harshly, 

** Da nob be croas, dear,” she pleads; “you 
might tell me some of your love romances.” 

“TIT never knew what resl love meant,” he 
returns, a shade of impatience crossing his face, 

* Bat a love of some sort you felt, as you place 
et on reallove, Well, tell me about that 
love.” 

“I wieh you would not talk such nonsense, 
Vetah,” he says, hefiily. 

“Is lovenonsense, then? Why, I thought 
you sald heaven was love!” she protests, 

“Heaven {is where you are when you don’t 
tease me, Love and I were strangers till I saw 
your witching face, be assured of that. Of 
course all men have some imitation of the grand 
passion when they-are fledgelings ; it is almost as 
common as measles, only more dangerous, if they 
are not strong enough to throw off the disease.” 

“You speak very feelingly, Lynn,” she says, 


etek ek ould who has passed 
only speak as aman w who has 
throvgh the fire.” 

“ Then you have loved someone else, and I was 
right? It miust be fanny to love twice ! Perhaps 
I shall, Who knows?” 

He shivers and draws her almost fiercely 
to him, as if he would defy such awful words to 
come true. 

“ What fn the name of all that is sacred put 
such detestable {ideas into your mind? Do you 
wish to drive me frantic!” he asks, 

“Do you know what horrible import those w 
convey? Oh! my love! my girl-wife! you are 





mine—mine alone, No living man shall tear 
from me ; it would kiil me now to lose you. 
will never desert me, will you?” 

Li beads of ration stand on his 
and his face is deadly a {te pallor as 
closer and closer to him, as if he 


and strange looks. “ It was only caprice, a giri’s 
foolish curlosity, that made me ask you euch 
silly questions, I always was a “ 

“Such conversation pains me, dear one! It 

es me to the quick, Sacha nature as mine 
like the sea, unfathomable in {ts depths for 
good or evil when aroused.” 

She cannot follow him in his ex » She 
is too young and simple to gauge his love for her 
or its intensity. 

© You will kiss me a pardon!” she coaxes, 
nestling up to him, and placing her tempting 
mouth close to hie. 

‘Rest assured, darling wife, no woman ever 
crept into my heart except you,” he whispers 
tenderly, kissing the dewy lips over and over 

in, 
*eThe domestic breezs Is finished; together 
they walk {nto the grounds to give orders to the 
head-gardener about she planting of a rosery fu 
honour of the bride’s coming home. 

“ What a fairy-like little leddy she is,” mutters 
that worthy, ae he watches new mistrecs 
coming towards him, a veritable Hebs {n her soft, 
pearly, morning gown floating in the wind. 

He stands twirling his cap nervously {n his 
huge, ruet-coloured hands, lost for fitting speech 
to address her now that he is at last actually close 
to her. 

“Lady Myron has come herself to see you 
about the rosery, Coleman,"’ his master says, en- 
couragingly, n the nervousness of the man, 

“Tam eure Tam highly honoured, my leddy,” 
he blurte out, confusedly. “I would have fur- 
bished myself up if I had bat known you had 
been doiag me such an honour. I hope you 
will excuse me, my leddy,” bowing for about the 
twentieth time, 

* Tam quite content with you as you are, Cole- 
man,” she observes, sweetly, ‘'It is impossible 
to be spick-and-epan when one fs gardening. I 
know, because I have dons a lot myself, and love 
it dearly. Will you + me to invade your 
territory and do a little sometimes? I promise 
to obey instructions,” 

His face beams with gratified pride, and hs 
answers eagerly, — 

‘* Every greenhouse ehall open its doors fa less 
than a trice, my leddy, and I and my men be 
your willing, faithfal servants.” 

“Lor’ bless you, ff you could have seen her 
smile at me, {t would have made heart go 
bump, !t would,” he relates to that evening 
down in the cosy corner by the huge fireplace, 
where he is imbibing'a p!ping hot glass of Scotch 
whisky. c 

“Lor, my good man, you'll go crazed, you 
will,” she laughe, a little jealously, “just because 
our lady spoke civilly, Iam sure her sweet face 
couldn’t help smiling, so you needn't be so proud. 
Why, Elizs says she patted her on the cheek and 
called her a nice girl ; and to-morrow I shall wait 
on my lady for the orders for dinner, and I'll bet 
you s wager she'll like me, and say something 

tty.” 
ae Oh! you needn’t be so uppy, Mistress Bar- 
ton, and give yourself airs because you come lsst 
Berke vn oe sneaking for the msn 
a regard 
’ 

of flowers and frult, ends the little passage-of- 
rcaty Axweayr br seseener-nny vy grog, 
which brings the cheery emiles back to his ruddy 
face, — yer of a coquettish nature from 

lump Mrs. Barton. 
E The came true Sir Lynn predicted 
when he said that Vetah would be queen of 
Myron Court ; for she was not only queen of ber 
lovely hone, but reigned in the hearts of every 
member, from the lowliest to the od caus- 
ing many squabbles among them, if they thought 
she he gay her smiles more freely to one thau 
another, : 

Right royal hospitality fs kept up at Christus 
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_the first one spend by the Baronet under his 
ancestral roof for many years—and he fs deter- 
mined to celebrate it by filling it from the cellars 
to the roof with guests In honour of its sweet 
young mistress. ; 

Hai’s war-whoop rings out ‘sharp and plercing 
through the rooms and 8 and a small 
dormitory crammed with things his heart loveth 
—gune, tackle of every conceivable kind— 
while Titmouse Is also permitted to make one of 
the party, to the boy’s infofte delight. 

Vetah flits about from room to room to see 
that overything is trim snd cosy for thie fuflux 


of visitors ; holly and mistletoe hung by her own | fo 


fair hands adorn every nook and corner, and 
blazing fires roar and eplutter up the wide, old- 


fashioned chimneys. 

Js this not lovely !” she pants, breathlessly, 
Sg See ee ee ee ot San, eee 
with of bon-bons. : 

"No, emphatically no,” he anawers, swiftly. 
“Tt is anything but lovely te see you fa 

ourself with a the parcels cub of 
er arms). “ Why do you not call one of the 
women, hy ; 

‘*¥ like to besbusy, Lynn, dear! '’ she laughs, 
“Ob! thie darling Christmas! I shall never 
forget it. I used to play at being a lady, and 
walk about our drawing-room as proud as a pea- 
cock, never dreaming I should be one {n-reality ;” 
this with a comical lttle strut and twirl that 
brings a sniile into her husband’s face as he 


murmurs,— 
" My little child-wife, I pray that Heaven may 
spare you to me fresh and pure, nuatouched by 
the biaste of winter, as you are now.” 
Blanche is among the first batch of guests who 
arrive ; she la wreathed in her most fascinating 


smiles, for she has coaxed out of her father a} 
heavy cheque, which has been expended in |’ 


very 
the freshest and newest styles of gowns. 

“ What. troly grand old place this is, Vetah!” 
she remarks, admiringly ; “really you ought to 
feel very happy ?” 
do, dear, very happy ; but I fancy 
Lynn has a little to do with it,” this roguishly. 

‘Do you mean to tell me you would feel the 
same towards him if he took you te some ont-of 
the-way hole?” 

“I did not marry Myron Court, Blanche,” she 
observes ; ' IT admit I dearly love every 
stick and stone ; but there, that fe because it ie 
Lyon's, Why, his cradle is in the nursery— 
such a funny old thing |” 

‘What a romantic child tb is still. I thought 
you would have become wiser by now,” Blanche 
returns, half? pityingly ; “but there, you always 


were very 
‘Sappose we talk about the people who are 
coming to stay [with us!” Vetah interposes, 
“You surely have some curiosity to hear their 
names?” 
PY emp. heat atheros dha 
an igree income,” she laughe. 
‘Well, there is, first and foremost, Lord 
® bachelor, and Sir Robert 


“That reminds me I have something for you, 
Blanche, dear,” Vetah says, in s transport 
kee, going to » cabinet, and taking a case and 
finging tt into her sister's lap, 

What Is 10?” Blanche says, in surprise, 

Your Christmas gift—the first real one I 

ve ever you,” this with a sparkle of 

pride and joy in her pretty eyes, as she watches 
her sister unclasp the case. 

“Why, they are priceless !” Blanche eres, in 
omensment. 

" are for dear, handsome old love of 
taster? she lea, on hey knees at her 


a 


feet, and purst her lips for a kiss, “It ta 
ay 1 Ing a oa hae a kisz 
Place them 


softly, “Let me 
your neck and arms, just to 











see how 
queen {t downstairs ! 

The gift so msguificent, and so sweetly given, 
softens the nature of Blanche towards this loving 
little sister ; and in a barst of genulne gratitude 
she returns her kiss with another equaiiy affrc 
tionate, and the feud between the pair is for- 
given and forgotten. 

Vetah fs quite proud of her later on, when, 

clad in some frosted gown of delicate whiteness, 
adorned with eprays of silver thisties and holly 
berries, she floats in and captivates all the men 
at once,who make up their mind to be the lucky 
dividual to take her into dinner, 
Lord Charles Dgnivor is the fortunate one, 
much to the of the longing ones, who 
giare fiercely at their more fortunate rival. Bs- 
fore the evening is well out hie lordship falls 
des in love, much to the satisfaction of 
Vetah Blanche, for he ts a very great 
favourite of hers and her husband's, 

“ You have made a complete conquest, Blanche! 
I never saw a fellow so emitten, so fairly gone In 
my life,” a her brother-in-law, as she bids 

+. “He's a capital match, too— 
year rent-roll, 1 know.” 

“ He is very nice,’’ she replies, smiling sweetly, 
and kissing Vetah with thefrank, elsterly warmth 


» now that we are alone, Lynn, for the 
to-night, you might tell me how I 
acted as hostess t”’ 

zea with a-world of tender love and 
on the daintily gowned figure, the 
in waves around her slight form, 
Myron diamonds gleaming in her hair, 


grand you will look by-and-by when you 


= aa * 
iil 


you ! 

General Maxwell declares you will be the beauty 

season, Didn’s I exult in the 

thought that no one could steal my Maybud away 

from me!” he says, ae bending. down 
y: 


E 
; 


than set features and stately grace.” 

“So longas Iam always lovely in your ovens 
Lynn, I am satisfied,” she replies, softly, gather- 
ing up her trailing skirte, and hasteniog to her 
room while he enjoys a quiet cigar, as is his usual 
custom, 

A ball fiaishes the festivities at the Court, and 
fa the dim, half-lit conservatory Lord Dynivor 
declares his love to Blanche. There is a subtle 
fragrance everywhere, and the splash of a foun- 
taio mingles with the strains of the band. 

She Hetens to his impsssioned words with 
“np face, on Senge Sy apr = triumph 
mingle, A glit 4 is silpped on her 
finger, and a betrothal kiss seals the rest. 

Flushed and excited she flies to Vetah, who fs 
ee second pair of gloves up in her 


f- roorn, 

‘I can see whab has happened !"’ Vetah 
exclaims, ‘Lord Dynivor has proposed and been 
acce| I arm so glad, dear, and wish you ali 
the a the world; he is a charming 
man ” 

“I knew you would be pleased, Vetah. Ob! 
dear sis! Iam so happy, and I love him so 
much ;"’ she falters, round Vetah’s neck, 
and hiding her face lest she should see the tears 
and blushes that will not be repressed, 

“Then you reallyjiike him better than you did, 
Lynut” Vetah observes simply. 

"I liked him, but I love Charles,” she replies 
earnestly ; “and only fancy, we are both to be 
presented next season together ; Lady Charles 
Dynivor on her marriage—Lady Lyna Myron |! 
Doesn’t {> sound nice }’’ smiling through her 


seems unreal to me, I shall pinch 
myself to see If ft isn’t alia dream,” buttoning 
the fourteenth button, “ or a Christmas story.” 

‘* A very substantial reality, I think, since you 
bave to make haste downstairs, Lynn was 








‘ngalring of everybody where you were, so you 
had better hurry down while I attend to this tire- 
some hot face of mine.” 

In the bridal dress Vetsh wore a few months 
back she queened it at her first ball. 

“ Where have you been, Maybad!}” her hue- 
band whispers auxfously, as she once more joins 
her guesta, 

"T have been making myself presentable, see |” 
holding up her clean-gloved hands. “ Coatea have 
a habit which I am sure is very uvgallant, of sol)- 
ing our poor gloves dreadfully.” 

‘'ITwant you to giveme the next dance,” he 
says, “if you are nob engaged. I know it ts 
though} bad form to dance twice with one’s wife. 
but this is our first Caristmas {2 our own home, 
and your first ball,” 

"I cannot see why we shouldn’b dance every 
dance in the programme if we like, Lynn?” she 
says innocently, .“‘ I am sure it would be lovely |” 

The band commences a delightful wallz ; he 
clasps the little snowy satio figure’s walst, and 
soon they are whirllog in dreamy bliss, her feet 
searcely touching the waxen floor. 

As he leads herjinto the refreshment room he 

whispers, — 
* T wish, Maybud, we could carry out what you 
sald juet now. I cannot endure seeing other 
fellow’s arms round your waist, I feel a kind of 
shudder.” 

“Pll sib out the other dances if you like,” she 
anewers, unconcernedly, 

“No, my pet, it would look peculiar, I muat 
get accustomed to It ; noldombt I shall in time ;* 
this with » grim emile, 

Bat, nevertheless, Sir Lynn makes up his mind 
not to have many balla when he retires to his 
chamber that night, or, rather, early morning. 

** It does not ecem the thing, say what you like, 
for men to hold the one dearest treasure of his 
Mife—hia wife—in their arms, and drink In the 
sweetness of her face. Hang it all, I'd start a 
fashion that all married women should only dance 
with their husbands if I were the Priccs of Wales.” 

Vetah, tired out with her revels, lies beside 
him in # soft, child-like eleep, parfectly Ignorant 
of the battle between love and jealousy her 
husband is fighting out with himeelf. 

He exulta secretly when he bids the last guest 
good-bye, and they cettle down onve more te 
their old peaceful life. Vetah Is too precious to 
him to be permitted to scatter her smiles broad- 
cast. He feels like a miser who likes to gaze on 
hie gold alone ; and rejofees even when Hal, laden 
with bampers of goodies is packed «ft bo Eton, and 
feelz quite ill-tempered when he sees Vetah’s eyes 
fall of tears at parting with her playmate, 

"You will quite spoll the boy,” he says, 
grumpily. “He will get diesatiefied at echoo!l, 
my love!” 

She does not answer, but gulps down her 
tears, and the subject fe dropped, The Baronet 
is now supremely happy at last, 





CHAPTER VI. 


Sprive is come again, bringing with it a pink 
and white sheet of blossom that resembles 
tinted snow; the golden primrose peeps forth 
from its mossy couch! while the perfume of 
violets is everywhere. 

Tn 8 bright sunny room {is Vetah, flit: iog here, 
there, and everywhere, attended by E:iza, her 
favourite matd. 

Lor’, my lady, the cradle looks nothing buta 
bower of lace, it does!” exclaims the maid, 
admiringly. 

“ You really think it looke pretty! I am so 
glad,” she says, clapping her hauds, ‘' You see, 
Sir Lynn was cradled Ia it. I wonder how it 
was trimmed?" 

**Z heard the housekeeper say that old Mrs, 
Toogood said it was blue velved and gold fringe, 
my lady.” 

‘* How grand!” replies her mistress; “‘ he 
must have looked a darling !” 

‘He did, my lady, so they esy. My lord’s 
mamma, they do say, couldn't bear him out of 
her sight Jest someone should steal him.” 

A fairy-like baeket, with gold-backed brushes, 
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oft as silk, and other trifies, lie beside a low easy 
chair, and there, piled up in a huge wardrobe, 
are the dalaty Httle garments, lawn and lace, all 
marked with the Myron crest, 

‘Tats will be my favourite room ; {t is the 
pleasantest In the house. Look, Elfzs, there are 
the hills and the sea In the distance, and all the 
prettiest flowers close ab hand. Could baby 
eyes look out upon a brighter picture?” she said 


“No, my lady, it fe splendid!" echoes Elizs, 


ort will 

ae | go down now and fetch Lynn,” she 
thinks. “ He will be pleased to see his dear old 
room so traneformed aud 

Very softly she 
Ubrary, where she knows her husband fs looking 
over his quarterly accounte. 

A ee ae ee oe Se eae at the 
door, {n loud altercation—one a stranger's 
. sho aeadeaeeioeah te kind 

as a of dreamy atupor, 

bound, afraid to fly or enter ; then some 
that seem to sear her brain, 
blood, as {tb rushes wildly to her 


» animatedly. 


wading tat eat 4 cael tao 

us support 

7 “Am nad te to Uilvanens enable 
I shall enffocate—I shall 


“Say it is false! Oh, Lynn { say It ts false!” 
a oe 

“Té I could strangle you I would, you 
fiend |” he hisses out savagely to a woman who 
stands looking on with baleful triumph In her 
vicious froe. 

" So this fa the girl who you thought to put 
in child’s place?” she says, vengefully. 
+ Troly & pretty spectacle |” 

“ Begone | wretched murderess! lest I lose 


“my manhood and do you some fearfal mis- 
chief.” 


Po very _ 4 find oy a eee 
oro up atesuch a time, w you t t 
afl was so comfortably settled, and namber two 
installed in her home,” she sneers. 

“Tell me, woman, if you have a spark of 
human feeling, if your awfal words are true, and 
if you are the mother of—of his wife?” Vetah 
asks, hoarsely, raising herself up with difficulty, 
and holding out her hands as If to ward off a 
deadly blow. 

" Yeu!” the woman answers, firmly, 

‘Lyon! Lynn! then what am I!” she 
os, piteously. ‘What will become of our 

The bonny head droops, the slight form sways 
forward to be caught fn Sir Lynn’s arms. 

“Monster, go! You have killed my wife!” 
he roars fn frenzied rage. 

* Your m——,” she retorts, mockiogly, buat 
the terrible epithet is never finished; for the 
Baronet, having placed his lovely burden on a 
couch, thrusts the woman out into the lobby and 
bangs the door upon her. 


CHAPTER VIL. 


A WEEK passes by, an eternity of torture to 
Sir Lynn, who, like some unqaiet spirit, paces 
from morning to nighb outside Vetah’s apart- 
ment. 

At last the summons come:;, but It finds him 
trembling like a reed {n a wintry blast ; his eyes 
aré dim aud sunken, the result of uightly vigils 
and remorseful agony. 

*Vetah!” he says, hollowly, approaching her 
couch, where pale and listless she lies, with eyes 
laden with reproachful angulsh, though she tries 
hard to stifle it from his observation, “ will you 
not say something to me? Heaven knows what 
torture I have passed through, being denied even 
the mn consolation of seelng my poor suffering 
angel!" 


“T have been ill,” she says, brokenly, a sob in 


her voice, while her poor lips quiver ; ‘‘and they 
wouldn't let me see eaybony : all was dark and 
awfal!” this with a shudder, 

e kneels by her side and takes one of her 


tiny snowy things they look—and 
down on them which she 


of infini 
brave to meet our new life unflinchingly.” 

"You mean part,” he groans, bis whole frame 
shaking with intense agony at the awful prospect 
Seer ne reenter eereeey 


“Yes, Lynn, and p 
a: eg Mn a | his — tightly to her 
m ; my strep am & 
——, a et. mardi 
etah !” he cries, wrought to desperation, a 
fearful temptation seizing him; “ my life, my 


love, doubly hallowed to me now by this 
trial, let us fly from England, and in onr new 
life bury this h 


be preferable,” he falters, despairingly. ‘Ob, 
my love—my lfttle Maybud! it should not be at 
your hande I should find my living grave. Have 
some pity on me—give me the opportunity of 
atoning for the deep wrong I have unwittiogly 


you. 

“Tdare not listen to you, Lynn, if you persist 
In tempting me to do that which would make me 
so base, so sinfal, that I could never look into 
the eyes of my dear mother sgain |!" 

He clasps her passionately to him, and gazes at 
the wan, young face so full of pain and suffering, 
yet stamped with a holy innocence, giving it a 


abashed at the proposition, wrurg from his un- 
passionate nature. 

** You have conquered,” he says, after a pause. 
“T aw wrong, you are right. I will go, though 
it may tear my heart-strings.” 

“Lynn, my love, my love!" she cries ; “ you 
are now my own noble Lynn, dearer to me 
fn the hour I—I—your—-—-;" bat here the 
trembling lips are unable to complete the word, 
and her face crimsons at the shame of { all. 

“My honoured wife, before Heaven,” he adds, 
solemnly, “and man, too—for our secret must 
never be revealed—I will bribe this wretched 
creature, who, for her own fell purposes of 
revenge has led me to believe she was dead, never 
to cross your path. She has her price—gold fs 
her god ; she shall have it and to spare,” 

“* Where will you go?” she Peatie gravely. 

“ Anywhere,” he answers, recklessly ; “ become 
a wanderer seeking rest but finding none.” 

“Seeking rest and peace at the bands of the 
Great Comforter, whom we have knelt together 
and prayed to In the old days, and always found 
kind and merciful,’ she inverposes, a seraphic 
smile illamining her face. 

“Will you pray for me!” he says, his voice 
thick with tears, 


(Continued on page 137 ) 








THe sacred book of the Sikhs, now in the 
possession of the Marquis of Dafferin, is only 
about half the size of a postage-stamp. 





MY SWEETHEART. 


—10:— 
CHAPTER LX. 


Greeor THorrs could endure no more. With 
4 cry that resounded through the house, he 
tprang before Mildred and confronted her, 
“You—you must anewer me this question on 
of honour,” he cried, 


her so suddenly for Paula’s loss. Both . 
— Gregor were powerless to comfort 


er. 

“Oh, Heaven help me! I know who did {t—I 
am sure I know!” she walled out, sharply. 
the truth about 


radiance not born of earth. It makes him feel | because he had 


boudolr just a few moments before the ceremony, 
while she was standing at the mirror in her 
bridal robes. 

‘*You remember the hat and cloak. He had 
taken them off atid had sat there coolly'to exasper- 
ate the girl I hustled himout. It must have been 
Dadi nd to 
fired 


free ;" and poor Mildred’s inten 
to behold. 

“T see ft all now,” cried Gregor 
he wondered that he had been so foolish as % 
suspect for one moment poor, noble Mildred. 

Terrible as thie revelation was to him, he told 
himself that his first duty was to comfort Mildred 
{n their great mutual affiiction. 

How kind, how gentile he tried to be to her! 
Bat both kindness and gentleness were lost to 
her now, her heart was so torn with anguish over 
Paula’s fate. ‘ 

When Gregor left Mrs, Morris’s cottage ths! 
evening, {v waa with entirely different emotions 
from those he had entertained in bis bosom when 
he had entered it. 

He immediately set to work to find the where- 
abouts of Pierce Dudley, and he felt enraged 
enough at himself that this solution to, the 
terrible mystery had not occurred to him before. 

Poor Mildred! Heavens! How mad he had 
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to suspect her! What a noble girl she had 
ee aoe to end! when he 


ht of all  seakenage 5, omy 
nian Sbivterly ; and all to his hotel his 
thoughte were full of her. ! how could he 


make up to her for the misery he had caused 
fer, and the suspicions that he had entertained 


ee eit aah tak etal ant treme 
though an 
oc guilty, he ought sever ts 


she 
been her true, firm friend, in 
sunshine ; and he thanked 
bottom of his heart that Mil- 


eee 
i 


: 


= 
Sool 


3 
5 


A | 
= 
78 


failed to arouse her, ib would be 
almost useless for me to attempt it,” he sald, 
with a heavy sigh. 

Mrs, Morrie motioned him into the room, how- 
ever, and he entered alone and crossed over to 
where Mildred sat, 

She did not hear his soft footeteps on the 


carpet. 

*' Mildred,” he said tly ; but she was so en- 
cen whb her own’ thoaghte thas she did net 
near, 

He looked at the dark, bowed head, and started 


as the words of an old song floated dimly through 
bis mind : 


“ It te too late! Ovr ives henceforth mvet seve r ! 
With thine mine own ean hold a pert no more; 


It is too late, and from to-day, forever. 
Gregor came a “step nearer and whispered softly 


me to myself In my great sorrow. You cannot 

— ort me, Mr, Thorpe, my grief is beyond 
5 

He rose slowly and looked at her. Never had 

she seemed more noble, more beautiful to him 

than now. 

FP. gaa even be friends” heasked in a 


voice, 

“It would be better not,” she answered, 
simply. 

‘Bat, Mildred, your grief will drive you mad 
unless you have some strong arm to nphold you 
in this hour of affiletion.’’ 

Her lips quivered, 

"Heaven has given me strength to bear the 
deepest sorrows,” she answered. ‘‘He knows 
why He offlicted me socruelly. Surely I can bow 
under the rod.” 

Gregor Thorpe was at aloes for words. The 
entrance of Mrs. Morris cut short all further 
conversation between them. 

“Thank Heaven !"you have succeeded in arous- 
fing the poor child from the apathy into which 
she had fallen }” cried Mrs, Morris, taking Mildred 
in her arms and pillowing her head on her 
motherly shoulder. ‘' You have saved her life |” 
Daring the remainder of the time that Gregor 
are in the room Mildred sat with averted 


“How she despises me now! ” he cried to 
himeelfas he quitted the cottage. ‘' How strange 
it seems to me that so noble a girl as Mildred 
could ever have loved me! Now [she will not 
even accord me her friendship.” And she seemed 
to take new value in his eyes, 
The next day and the next found him at the 
cottage ; but Mildred would not see him, though 
he asked for her on both occasions. 
Bat he never knew of the hours Mildred spent 
in her own room, crying out to herself that she 
must not give way to this great longing for 

‘8 p ; for own heart told 
that it must never be, that those who had once 
been lovers could never be simply friends. 
From friendship the to love would be so 
easy, and she herself so valiantly 
against this for her peace of mind’s sake. 





CHAPTER LXtL 


Tux days passed lonsly enough to Paula. Ib 
almost seemed to her that life was no longer 
worth the living ; her existence seemed to merge 
Into one object, and that was to watch for Gregor 
Thorpe, as be passed down the street each 
morning, and watch for him to repase again ab 


night. 

grieve over her loss, she wondered, 
this fair-haired, handsome young lover who had 
loved her so well} Ah! how sorry she felt for 
him. Perhaps she had been wrong in doubting 
him, because of the few chance words she had 
heard uttered by Miss Dawes, 

The more Paula thought over it, the more she 
became convinced that it was madness to immure 
herself so completely from those who had loved 
her so;well ; but despite her conflicting thoughts, 
for lopg months she remained in the silk 


| 


It was no easy matter for Paula, who had of 
to every luxury, to earn her bread 


and after a fashion, but she made 
no one save her room-mate, Jane 


“You are always so stil), so quieb,” remarked 
Jane to Paula one day; “ you always seem ina 
of day-dresm. One weuld almost fancy that 
are in love. I have always heard that was 
agmptom. You are not interested in any of 
young men the girls talk about. How Is [t; 
"t you care for a lover }"” 

** No,” returned Paula. 

**T never believe a girl when she says that,” 
returned Jane Bolton; “for ft ien’t in human 
nature, Whenever a handsome young man comes 
wooing, few young girls will say him nay, and 








besides, if we girls who have to work for a living 
don’t marry while we are yet young enough, 


Heaven only knows what will become of us when 
we ged old, It will be work or die then, No 
one will want us when we commence to fade.” 
“You have to wait until the right cone comes 
along,” replied Paula, 

* Bat supposing the right one, ‘as you call it, 
never does come, what are you going to do then 1" 
responded Jane. 

* Bat he will come, sooner or later,” returned 
Paula. 

“I would never advise a gir! to.ait for euch 
a one,” replied Jane, ‘‘for 1 believe In the old 
saying, ‘Sell while you can,’ or in other words, 
* Make your market while you may.’ Perhaps,”’ 
sald she; saddenly, ‘' you are hoping to find a rich 
young man because you are ao pretty. I used to 
have day-dreams of that kind myself, until I 
found how impracticable they were. It’s about 
one girl out of about a thousand that gets a rich 
fellow. Why, the rich and the poor never meet 
unless by some odd caprice of fate. They seek 
among those of thelr own class, among whom 
they are thrown in dally contact, for wives, No 
wonder the rich girls always capture them. 
Haven't they fine parlours to invite them to, and 
can’t they invite them to fine dinners or carriage 
rides with their indulgent papas! and then, laeb 
but by no means least, baven’t they fine silks and 
laces and d clothes to wear! No wonder 
they can look so charming, for fine feathers make 
fine birds, you know, Poor girle have to count 
the pennies to pay thelr rent, while the grocer 
and the baker get all the rest of thelr earnings, 
and as to clothes, why, a new dress {s a rarity 
we scarcely dare dream about. Aud then If a 
working-girl pute any of her scant earnings in 
furniture to make her best room look better, so 
that some young man who has come home with 
her once or twice can be invited in, why, if she 
doesn’t succeed in getting him, if he drops «fi, 
there is no end tothe hue and cry her folks raise, 
because she has pub her money ont for useless 
farniture, and {t takes many a year to make up 
the loss, If the gods would give me any wich 
that I might ask, I'd say, ‘Give me wealtb,’” 
declared Jans, ‘for I would know that would 
buy everything In this world that my heart 
craved.” 

** It could not buy true and honest love,” sald 
Paula, looking wistfully out of the window, 
‘*nor change the fate Heaven iatended for you.” 

I used to believe in fate,” sald Jane; “ but 
I don’t any more, I fiad your fate is just whas 
you make it. A friend of mine here,”’ she con- 
tinued—" you must know her—-Lina Meadows fs 
the girl I mean—ts deeply in love with a young 
man who ie awfully wealthy—at least so she 
says; but when no one is looking nowadays I 
often see teers In the girl's eyes, Toat shows me 
she has no hope, and has pinned her faith toa 
reed, I told her from the first: ‘If the youn 
man you are talking about fa so rich, be will 
never marry a poor working-girl like you ;’ and 
she has not spoken to me from that day to this, 
I don’t believe she will ever get him. Iam golng 
to watch and see,” 

Paula could not help but laugh at her com- 
panion’s strange vagaries ; but her heart was too 
full of her own thoughts to heed her words, 

As the days wore on, a longing that changed 
the whole current of her life came to Paula, and 
that was to see Mildred once again. So strong 
grew the fever upon her that, despite the chilly 
rain that had set in, one afternoon Paula donned 
her long cloak and hood, and seb out fo 
— Morrle’e. She wondered if Mildred missed 

er. 

It had been raining dreartly all the long da 
through, and night had come on early, Still 
this did not deter Paula from her cherished plan 
of seeing Mildred before she slept again. 

With hurrying feet Paula pursued her journey 
across the city, making her way toward Mrs, 
Morris’s, At last she stood before the hamble 
cottage. Noone was near. She lifted the latch 
of the gate and entered noiselessly. As she crept 


up the pebbled walk she caught the sound of 
volces from within, and she knew it was Mildred’s 
volce that she heard, 

Paula made her way slowly to a vine-wreathed 
window at the side of the house. The light from 





the interior streamed out warm and cozy on the 
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web, col | ground, and the little shrinking figure 
out in the storm and the darknesr. yen ba 
Sie little, cold, trem! 


Yes, Mildred was there seated In a low willow 
rocker beside a glowing grate-fire, which threw 
rosy lights and ehadows on her pale, sweet face 
and the sombre dress she wore; but that which 
held Paule’s gaze as if In a spell wax ths tall 
figure of a young man who was leaning with care- 
less, easy grace against the mantel and looking 
eagerly down into Mildred’s half-averted face. 

At the first glance Paula felt the blood pulse 
more quickly around her heart, for she recognised 
Gregor’Thorpe, and the thought fiashed through 
her mind that Gregor—her poor Gregor !—had 
come to Mildred for consolation in the great woe 
he was experiencing over her loss. 

Surely she could nob be blamed for 
her ear closer to the cold pane to hear what he 
might say—to hear him atter the words her 
heart was so ag to hear—that he loved her 
and how lonely his life was without her. 

How her heart craved to hear his musical voice 
uttering the words that meant so much to her ; 
but the expression on Gregor’s face rather 
— a as be turned ween ‘ionesir eam 

urely there was no guawing, 
visible in his countenance. On the. contrary, 
there was an eager smile on his moustached lips. 

“T can wait no longer for your answer, Mil. 
dred,’’ she heard him say. ‘‘ It must be now or 
never with me, I can stand the suspense no 

er, ” 


The next words that Paula heard almost ‘cost 
her her reason. 

You must not refuse me, Mildred,” he mur- 
mured. “ The time has come when we muatfully 
anderstand each other. Iam called to America 
unexpectedly. I must go at once, and I cannot 
endure the thought of leaving you behind me. 
You must go with me as my wife.” 

“You must not speak of it, Gregor ; I cannot 
bear the words,” returned Mildred, in a very 
faint and tremulous voice, "What you ask can 
never be. I could nob bear to wed one who had 
been poor Paula’s lover. No, it can never be.” 

He turned his fair, handsome face away half 
impatiently. 

“Do not use that argument any longer, Mil- 
dred,” he said. ‘'Ibt is cruel—too cruel—to face 
the future without you. You loved me once, 
Mildred, and were my promised bride, Haveyou 
mot some of the old love yet In your heart for me? 
Look up and tell me, Do not break my heart 
ead your own by a mistaken sence of duty.” 

* Bab Paula?” murmured the girl, faintly. 

“The past Ja past,” he said. ‘You promised 
me |by a solemn compact never to refer to It 
again. We both loved her well, but she fs no 
more, and—oh ! Mildred, why will you force me 
to say it 1—I have found out since that I never 
loved her with the deep adoration which I have 
given to you, This last love which has come to 
mo—the hope of making you mine, Mildred—tis 
the crowning hope of my life, I cannot take 
‘No’ for an answer, I wonder that I could ever 
have chosen Paula in place of you, my queen. I 
think I must have been mad over the glamour of 
her beauty.” 

There was a crash outelde, and Mildred started 
sremblingly to her feet, grasping at the back of 
her chair. 

© What fs that?” she cried, in affright. 

“Only the fary of the storm beating the 
boughs of the swaying trees egainst the pane,” 
he replied ; adding gently: “You are very 
nervous, my poor little Mildred.” 

She broke away from the clasp of his hands, 
retreating toward the door ; but he followed her 
eagerly, and caught her in his firm, masterful 
graep before she reached the threshold. 

“Do nob leave me like this,” he cried; “it 
must not be, If you send me from you now, ft 
shall be for ever. Think well, for two lives might 
be sacrificed by your refasal. Do not break my 
pas 3 i ae — 2 pus sorrow. Bs my 
sweet, ralnistering angel—my comfort, my joy. 
You loye me, Mildred, and you cannot deny ri 
Could you thruet me out of your life for ever, 
and look forward to the cold, dark future, when 





Sar meet no more} Oh, Mildred, could you 
t ” 

The girl was trembling like a leat [n the wind ; 
her brain was in « whirl, and her heart beating 
tumultuously, She knew that every word he 
uttered was true—quite true—and [f she sent 
from her the only man whom she had ever loved, 
her whole future would be wrecked, the sun 
would cease to ehine for her, and the world would 
be a desert drear. 

"Ie it ‘yes’ or ‘no,’ Mildred?” he asked, 
with thrilling earnestness. 

For one moment Mildred grew as death ; 
then she answered with a little sob, so faintly he 
could scarcely catch it : 

‘Tt is yes, Gregor, if you really want me,” 


OHAPTER LXIL 


* As Paula Ustened out in the cold and the dark- 
ness, and heard the i words that broke 
from Gregor Thorpe's lips as be bent over Mil- 
dred, her heart seemed to break then and there 
with one awful throb. 

Her little white hands loosened their hold on 
the rose the whole world seemed to 
whirl all fn one Instant around her. With a 
little gasping cry which only the angels: in 
heaven heard, Paula sank down unconscious upon 
the rain-soaked earth close by the window where 
she had witnessed so much. 

An hour or more she lay there, cold, 
chilled, and with the rain-drops falling like 
avgels’ tears upon her white, upturned face ; 
then consclousness returned to her, and with {0 
recurred the pitiful event which had just trans- 


; the rain still beat 
heavily on the sodden earth. 

* Let me think what has happened,” muttered 

poor Paula, struggling to her knees with a little 


sobbi cry. 

By a remembrance of all that had 
lately transpired occurred to her. 

She rose slowly to her feet. It almost seemed 
as if every semblance of the Paula of old died 
then and there, and another creature stood in 
her {place, leaning heavily against the latticed 
window, 

‘** Heaven’s vengeance has fallen upon me at 
last |” she muttered, ng her hands closely 
over her beating heart. ‘‘I took him from Mil- 
dred, knowing he was her betrothed lover, little 
recking that ip would break her heart, and now 
HBeaven has in turn taken him from me and given 
him back to her.” 

Hor Hips quivered and her face’ grew pale at 
the thought. 

How soon he had forgotten her and returned 
to his old allegiance! Was this the love that he 
had sworn could never die? And, ah! how 
often had he told her that if she were to die, 
he would follow her broken-hearted to the 


ve | 
Alas for the — man? here he was 


planning for life and happloces with another! 
How very fickle he was! 

Suddenly the thought came to her that if she 
were to appear before the very sight of 
her face would awaken all the old throbbing love 
in his heart again. But with that thought came 
the awful remembrance that it would be at the 
cost of wringing Mildred’s heart anew, and she 
could not quite bring herself to that, Nor had 
she the atrength to face life again with the full 
realiz tion that he was lost to her for ever. 

oy Bush, Fouls eregt dows tae olin polls 
every limb, P: crept down th. 

A clock in an adjacent belfry struck the. mid- 
night hour. Paula realised that she must have 
lain unconscious beneath the window, at the 
mercy of the pitiless storm, for long hours, 

Ah, how heavy and chilly her clothes clung 
round her! Her limbs seemed to throb with 

Her hande were like fice, but her head 

tage 8 The people passing by her 

seemed to grotesque shapes, She had 

heard that thie was the first symptom of mad- 
ness, and her soul grew sick with ° 

Who cared for her? Who missed her out of 





tie alster to whom she 
dear, or the lover whoss 


reg 
might feel sorry. Iam so young to die!” sho 
half aloud 


Ww e 
So young to find life a blank, and to drain to 
dregs all the |bitternese In love’s cup, One 

plunge and all would be over.’ Nevermore 

would her beauty sway the hearts of men who 
had fallen so passionately in love with her iu the 

Nevermore would psinters and artists 
rave over her beauty, or poeta write sonnets 
ee sae a te ee 


e Paula clasped her litle. hands and raised her 
tear-wet face to the fro hea 


: 
e 
Hl 


+ 
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r) a 
t had scarcely left terra firma, and a voice 
erled in her ear, — 

“Tn Heaven's name, what were you about to 
do, girl? Have you taken leave of your senses }" 

“I—I wanted to die!” moaned 
‘( Why have you interfered? It is cruel!” 

The man who had thus summarily drawo 
Paula back from the jaws of death did not re- 
lease his hold apon her arm until he had forced 
her back still further from the treacherous brink 
tuward which she struggled..-And then the 
flickering rays of a near gas-lamp fell fall upon 
the features of both. 

Paula looked fearfully up into the face bending 
over her, while he was looking down 'at her in 
horror too great for words, 

“ Miss Garstin |” he exclaimed, in the greatest 
of consternation. 

And she echoed faintly : 

‘*Mr,—Mr, Brunton |" 

Even before he had spoken, Paula knew who 
he was—the young of theallk factory 
where she was empl 

“ What does this mean!” he cried, looklog 
earnestly down into the beautiful, terrified young 
face. ‘*I am shocked beyondwords, You mus? 
come with me, Miss Garstin. “I will take you ai 
once to your home.” 

Paula made a faint resistance. 

e No,” she sobbed, “I want to die and end 1: 
all!’ 

But with main force young Mr. Branton caugh? 
en ee ee eta 
yn Se lifted her into it, seating himself 
bee 


He remembered her number, and burriedly 
gave it to the driver. 
He made no attempt to check the girl's sobs 


J 
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during ali the long journey, but his heart beat 
for her with the warmest plty. 

He had often adatred the girlin secret, andfat 
6 dietancs, but had mever epoken with her 
be 


fore, 

By the time they had reached Paula’s lodgings, 
the girl was fa a state of high fever. Jane 
answered the summons, staring with amazement 
as her employer, Mr. Branton, entered, half lift- 
ing, half carrying, the rain-drenched figure of 
poor Pauls. 

Io « few brief words he explained to her 
what had occurred, and Jane's fright and 
amazement knew no bounds as she listened to the 
terrible story. 

“Poor gitl, poor little thing!” she sobbed, 
filnging herself down by the couch on which poor 
Paula been lying, ‘' Oh, what could she have 
been thinking of to do anything so rash!” 

At this junctore Mr. Bruntom took his de- 
garture, warnlog Jane to give her friend the 
very best attention le. 

* She will not be able to come to the factory 
to-morrow. Let her remain at home a week and 
«est. She looks asifehe sadly needed it; but I 
will come to-morrow morning and see how she fs 


along. 
orn to ticaninhin heel toaien dew. 
Bh agers owes poy and confined to her 


“Oh, what shall I do, slr?” sobbed Jane. 
“T have to go to my work, and I have no one to 
Seave with ber, and she fs so very ill, poor girl!” 

“Do not let that trouble you,” returned Mr, 
Branton. ‘* You must stay here and nurse her, 
and I will see that the pay of your poor little 
anfortuuate friend and goes on the same. 
ee 

at and many a day passed ere Paula 
was pe Pages fons her couch. 

Daring that weary time, handsome Mr. Brunton 
as a constant visitor at those humble - 
ments. Flowers and fruits and every de 
were sent by him to Paula. 

Jane discerned the truth long before the 
young man knew ithimself~Mr, Branton, the rich 
young owner of the factory, was desperately in 
love with poor Paula, who had only her pretty 
face to recomuiend her ; and she wondered how 
dt would end, 

Tt was quite well known among the girls at the 
factory that}:hbandsome Frank Brunton’s aristo- 
pee mother thought a princess none too good 

or him. 

Oh, what a time there would be if he were 
ever to attempt to bring a working girl, no 
matter how pure she might be, and [f she were 
at besutifal as a houri, to his mother’s aristo- 
cratic home! She would disown him just as 
sure as the sun shone. Was he mad that all 
this did not occur to him! Jane wondered. 

She dared not speak of it to him, and yet she 
grates the finale, when It might come, for poor 

aula, 

Au for Paula herself, she scarcely realised how 
¢agerly she was beginning to look forward to 
these dally visits, 

She did not know that bearts are often caught 

{o the rebound, and by the strange vagaries of 
love, many ® one is destined to love this one to- 
day “and recognise in one whom may 
meet to-morrow the mate to the other half of 
thelr soul—their ideal, whom Heaven intended 
for them, 
* If he had. resembled Gregor Thorpe, Paula 
‘would have understood the : of the strange 
interest that was beginning to thrill in her heart 
at the sound of hie footstep on the stair, his voice 
in the corridor outside, and his familiar, hasty 
tap at the door, 

His sympathy and interest in her were very 
Sweet, He was not like Gregor Thorpe. He was 
dark instead of fair, quick and graceful instead 
of slow, and his nature was—ob, so sympathetic ! 

it made one’s heart warm toward him at once 
the way he could clasp one’s hand and look down 
into one’s ayes, There wasa tender cadence in 


his volce that’ made everyone his friend, 

If there was on the earth one of nature’s noble- 
men, surely it was he, No wonder his father 
a proud of him and his mother adored bim. 

L the soclety girls and their mammas would 








have been pleased if he could have been won ; 
but the beauties and belles had no attraction for 
this young man who was a geverel favourite. 

He never felt one throb of the heartache men 
call lova until the pale, beautifal face of Paula 
dawned upon his vielon. He had tried to forget 
her, but it had been quite useless, and on the 
night he saved the giri’s life he dimly realised 
the truth, that the world would be nothing to 
him if ske was not In it, 

They wondered at the factory why Jane 
Bolton was absent, And when one of the girls 
called at her humble lodgings, much to her sur- 
prise she found handsome Frank Brunton there 
reading from a book of poems to Paula. 

In less than an hour's time this amazing dis- 
covery had travelled the length and breadth of 
the workshop. They whispered about {t in groups, 
and discussed it with knowing shakes of the 
head, And some one ventured to remark that It 
was a shame hia mother did noi know of her 
son’s fofatuation, An anonymous letter ought 
to be written to her about it, 





CHAPTER LXIIl. 


Waen a crowd of jealous companions make up 
thelr minds to ruin one of their number upon 
whom fortune has smiled, they leave no stone 
unturned to accomplish their designs, 

Frank Brunton’s infatuation for Paula was 
thoroughly discussed,and each of the girls declared 
most emphatically that the proud little upstart 
with the pink-and-white face, big blue eyes and 
dimples, ld never win the millfonaire’s son 
ff they could prevent {t, and they thought 
they could, They could never endure to see 
one who always held hersejf so much aloof from 
them ride past them in her carriage, with the 
sheen of her silks and jewels glistening in the 
sunlight, while they tramped wearily on foot 
—— the dusty streets on their way to thelr 
work. 

They all agreed that proud Mrs, Brunton would 
be just the one to break it up—to nip this ttle 
romance most effectually in the bud. That night 
the ring-leaders eng | appointment in the attic 
room of the cheap lodging-house where one of 
their number boarded, and in getting up that 
letter, which they believed was to wreck two 
lives, what one not think of another did, 

At length the epistle destined to cause so much 
= was got up to sult them, It read as 
ollows : 


“ Mxs, BRUNTON : 


“Dear Mapamg,—Tais has been written to 
inform you as to what is going on, for {t's a 
shame for you not to know. There Is a 
young girl named Paula Garstin, who was em- 
ployed in your factory up to a very short time 
You son, Mr. Brunton, is just carried away 
with love of her, and he goes to eee her every 
evening of his life, and there is no end to the 
flowers and costly books that be sends her. She 
is very beautifal, and ft has always been her 
boast that the:e never was a man who. crossed 
her Pe be he rich or be he poor, whom she 
not win if the notion took her, She made 
a dead set for Mr. Brunton, with the result this 
letter tells yo2 about, And he is soon to marry 
her if you don’t look out,” 


When this was sealed and addressed they all 
declared in chorus it would be just the thivg to 
spoil Paula Garstin’s chance of winning hand- 
some Frank Brunton. In conferring over the 
matter they ali declared it would be safer by far 
to engage a special messenger to deliver it In 
person, for letters had been known to go astray. 

But even after the messenger had been called 
they again decided that fp would be best to pilot 
the house in a body, po hay make a 


1 of women fol- 
lowing a messenger-boy w he has nothing 
of more importance to deliver than an old 
letter,” he growled, ‘They had better take it 
themselves, and save the cost of paying for me |”’ 





It was early in the evening when they reached 
the Brantons’ house In @ body. 

“ Now you go up the steps, and we will watch 
from across the street,” they commanded ; and 
the lad did as he was told. 

It was just by chance that the door opened as 
he stretched out his hand to touch the bell, and 
a tall, elegant, haughty woman wrapped fin furs, 
accompanied by an elderly gentleman, stepped 
out into the vestibule, 

From across the way the girls recognised this 
to ba the elder Mr. Brunton and his haughty 
wife. Evidently the boy recognised her as well, 
for he darted forward eagerly and placed the mis- 
sive in her hand, 

“Why, what is this? Who lait from?” cried 
the lady ia astonfehment, 

The best way to find out is to open ft and 
vee, my dear,” said Mr. Brunton, grimly. “I 
wonder that solution did not occur to you before 
you asked the question.” 

His lady gave him a witherivg look, but deigned 
no reply, 

There was alwaye a mild passage ab arma be- 
tween the two, 

"See, the carrisge has jast rolled up to the 
door, and we ara almost late for Mra, Mordaunt’s 
reception. I have not time to read it now,” she 
sald, knowing that he would like very much to 
know its contente; so she crushed it Im the 
pocket of her dress, and galled down the broad 
marble steps to the carriage which was fo walt 
ing, and the next instant she had rolled out of 
tight, much to the chagrin of the patient 
watchers across the way. 

Not untli Mra, Branton returned from the 
reception did she think of the letter In her 
pocket, Afber ordering her dressing-gown and 
alippers, and donning them, the lady proceeded 
to apprise herself of its contents. 

“What an angular hand!” she commented, 
as she turned the letter over and over again fm 
her jewelled hand before breaking the seal. “If 
one should judge from the calligraphy I shotld 
say my ccrrespondent is not a person of educa- 
tion.” 

Little dreaming of what was in store for her, 
the lady broke open the seal and glanced thonght- 
lessly over the contents, But as her eye 
traversed the firab few Hues, her face paled ; and 
as she read on and on, a gasping cry broke from 
her lips, 

She started to her feet, then fell suddenly back 
in her chair, with a shriek of rage. 

“ How can I belleve it and live? Frank, the 
pride of my life, the joy of my heart, entrapped 
by one of the work-girls! Heavens! has what I 
feared so long come sbout at leet? I have 
always urged his father to sell the factory 
and go abroad, for the very reason that my son 
might get infatuated with some pretty-faced 
work-girl and want to. make her hie wife, and he 
laughed at me ; and now the miechief that I fore- 
saw has come about, I would rather see my son 
lying dead in his grave than see him wedded tos 
girl cf low degree! Fur centuries we have kep? 
up the pride of our race, He will be the first 
one to make a mdésalliance and blob our falr 
escutcheon, It shall never be—never! I could 
not brook [b,” 

She rose and rang the bell with such a peal 
that it brought her mald In terror to her side. 

‘€ Teli Jenkins to step to my son’s room and 
tell hiza—that is, if he has not retired yet—that 
I desire him to come abonce to my boudoir, I 
wish to see him upon a matter of the utmoat 
importance to me.” 

My lady paced the room with the atmost 
impatience until the mald returned, _ 

“Qome in—come tn,” she said, hurriedly, fn 
answer to the giri's tap. 

** Young Mr. Brunton {s not in his room now, 
Jenkins bid me tell you.” 

His mother stopped short. 

‘*] shall remain up until he does come,” she 
anewered, ‘Tell Jenkins to give him my 
message, aud eay that I am waitlog for him.” 

The girl bowed. 

“You are not to return to me tonight I 
shall not need you. I shall sit.op until my son 
comes in,” 

**T am thinking she will have a long time to sit 
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MPETHE RICK 


*‘ MISS SARSTIN!” BXCLAIMED FRANK BRUNTON, IN THE GREATEST OF OONSTERNATION, 


up,” laughed the maid, while gossiping over the 
affair down in the servants’ hall, ‘’ Heaven help 
poor Master Frank when he does come in,” she 
continued, “ for her face le as black as a thunder- 
cloud. She will have a curtain lecture for him, 
that Is certalo, and oh | such a stormy one!” 

And. they all felt'sorry, for Mr. Brunton was 
such a general favourite, with never a word to 
assy to any one of them, save what was 
pleasant. He was quite as much beloved by 
chem as his mother was hated and feared. 

They all knew the ons great fear that darkened 
ber life, and had many a laugh over it at her 
expense, 

They always declared among themeelves that 
Master Frank was sure to fall in love at last 
with some pretty but poor little girl for the very 
reason that his mother was so violently opposed 
to it—a eure way of making him look ont for a 
pretty face among the working-girls. 

And then only that day a man had called with 
a bouquet of the rarest flowers, saying young 
Mr. Brunton bad commissioned him to take it 
to a young girl whose address he had lost, 

They ali remembered the look of consternation 
and the deep fiush that overspread his face when 
he was called down to seetheman. And on that 
secasion be requested them to say nothing about 
the affair, lest it m'ght get to hie mother’s ear ; 
then they knew beyond a doubt that there must 
be s young girl in the case, 

Besldes, they were tolerably sure he must be 
in love, for he was as merry as a lark about the 
house, and on two or three occasions he had made 
the mistake of calling his pretty young cousin, 
who often visited the house, Paula, . 

She had rallied him on the subject, asking him 
ff he had a sweetheart named Paula, at which 
vhrust he coloured violently, denying the soft 
ina nt, 

again, he was very anxious to have his 
cousin sing for him all the love songe she knew, 
and he had been humming them round the 
house ever since. 

The whole solution of the matter was that 


Frank Brunton was head over heels in love, and 
his sweetheart was a girl named Paula; and she 
raust be as poor as poor could be, or she would 
not live In the upper story of a tenement house, 
as the man who had brovght the fiowers bad 
indicated, 

They did hope that his angry lady mother had 
not found out abeut this little love affair of 
Master Frank's. 

And they hoped, too, that Mra, Brunton would 
be asleep by the time her son returned, especially 
if she intended to raise a storm about her hapless 
son’s head. 

Mrs. Brunton had long hours to wait. Still 
Frank did not come. 

“ Where is he? what can keep him, I wonder!” 
she cried, watching the pearl and gold clock on 
the mantelpiece as [t measured ff the long hours 
of the night. 

At length, tired out, my lady fell into a deep, 
troubled sleep ; and soon after her son entered, 

They gave him tke mesesge she had left for 
him. 


Frank hurried with alacrity to his. mother’s 
room. As he opened the door he wae amazed to 
find her sitting in her arm-chalr fast asleep. 

He bent his dark, handsome head, and kissed 
her, bub the action did not waken her, she slept 
so soundly, 

“I wonder what ehe wanted to see me ahout ?” 
he ruminated. “It is a pity to wake her, she 
is sleeping so soundly, Whatever it is it can 
wait. It’s probably some little pleasant gossip 
she has in store for me, Ob, if I could only tell 
her of my beautiful love, Paula! Even though 
she,is so prejudiced sgainst one in her station, 
her heart might be softened because of my great 
affection. loved once, and I know it {s not 
in human nature for her to be displeased with 
me on that account. Ob, if she could only see 
how sweet and good dear, tender little Paula is, 
her heart would melt toward her at once, and 
she would not forbid it when I whispered to her 





that on the morrow I meant to ack Paula the 





great boon that would make or mar all my after 
life,”’ 


Just at that moment his mother stirred un- 
easily In her chair, her eyelids quivered and her 
lips moved, 

He bent his ear, and caught the words she 
muttered so incoherently. 

‘*Itcan never be! I wonld sooner see bin 
dead than that. It would break my heart!” 

Frank drew back and looked oddly enough at 
his mother. 

“What is i that is running through her 
mind?” hemurmured. ‘I had better leave her 
now, lest I disturb her,” and he retreated softly 
to the door. 

Still she did not wake. 

He walked slowly to his room. What he bad 
heard disturbed his mind morethan he cared to 
admit even to himself, and like all men who are 
in love, his heart grew beavy with a foreboding 
which he could scarcely defix ¢. 

He dreamed that night of Paula, and his 
dreams were troubled. 

He thought a wide, dark, turbulent river 
divided them, 

He called to her to cross over to him; and as 
she reached the middle of the plank which he had 
extended, it broke suddenly fw twain. 

And despite his maddening efforts to save her, 
he saw her swept down, down into the turbu- 
lent waters, the swift, dark, eddying waves 
os her on their treachercus course far out 
of bis sight, 

“ Paula!” he shouted at the top of his volce, 
 T will save you my darling? You are dearer to 
me than life itself. Oifng to the plank, love ; 1 
am coming to save you |” 

At that moment there was a tap at the door, 
and fn anewer to his summons, Mr, Frank Prav- 
ton was astonished to see bis mother «me 
walking into the room with s face so dark snd 
stormy it almost took bis breath away, She bel? 
an open letter In her band, 7 


(To be continucd. ) 
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LORD LEIGH STOOD AS ONE SPELLBOUND, 


NAMELESS. 


CHAPTER XV. 


THERE was no further opportunity for Guy 
Alnslie and Lilian to exchange confidences, and 
the girl herself desired none, He knew now that 
ber ein bad nob been what he thought {b, and yet 
he refused her friendship. Sarely if he were so 
—_ -” stern 1p was happier for her to see little 
or bg 

Bat she loved him still. There are some hearts 
to true and loyal that with them to love once is 
to love for ever. The intense gratitude born of 
ms a that cold, diemal, autumn day when 

ey first met, eager wnaqen by his protectiv 
care at Paddington railway-station, bad cs 
Into an affection wh'ch nob even his cruel 
reprosches in the schoolroom at Castle Dacres, 
bis cold refusal in Mrs, Grant's 


wae worthy of his love; her 
from belng a rich man’s idolle 
become at hie death a nameless wanderer. 

A great joy filled his heart as he thought of 
happloess he could bring to her. 
conceited, but he had read the language of 
Lilian’s shy, violet eyes, and he believed that his 
Sreatest wish would be granted, and Lilian would 
be his wife, 

His wife! The strong man almost trembled 
at the thought of what his home might be with 
that fair face to shine upon him always, with 
Lilian st his side for weal or woe until death 
acs them, 

“Kate always Mked her,” he murmured to 
hinaself, thinking of his sister. “I am glad to 
think she will we!come my reg. gladly.” 

He reached Leckenham soon after eight, and 
the little maid recelved him with the message, / 
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“Some gentlemen were walting to see him on 
business. She had shown them into the dining- 


room. 

“On business?” her master repeated slowly. 
“ There must be some mistake : no one comes to 
see me here on business.” 

“ They sald it was very important, sir. They 
had been to the cflice, and found fou had left. 
They have been walting here two hourr. Mistress 
sent them {In some tea. 

Surprised, half-annoyed, Guy Ainslie laid aside 
his hat and greatcost, and turned towards the 
roo Not asuspicion had he as to the 
errand of his visitors; his acquaintances in 
Leckenham were very few—the home was more 
his alster’s than hiv. Basinees of all kinds was 
reserved for the «ffice. That two gentlemen 
should waste two hours of thelr time in waiting 
for him was passing atrange ! 

A ly handsome man he looked as he 
went in to greet his unexpected guests, one who 
had the imprint of nobility stamped on every 
feature. 

Two gentlemen arose at his approach ; one was 
an elderly man ; the other a few years his janior, 
had a tall, erect and soldierly air, He 
offered his hand fn cordial fashion. 

" Guy Ainslie, I believe?” 

“Yes,” returned the person thus. addressed, 
“ that fs my name ; but you have the advantage 
of me, sir, I do not think I have ever seen you,” 

“No, Lam Ca Cecil Bsaumont, and this 
my friend Mr, , solicitor, of the Inner 
Temple, and adviser to the late Lord Karl.” 

Guy Ainslie bowed. He really did not see how 
theee facts concerned him, 

“*You are probably aware that Lord Earl has 
been dead more than @ year, and that the utmost 
efforts have been made bo find his heir.” 

shook his head. 

“Tam afraid you have come to the wrong 
person, gentlemen, if you expect me to give you 
apy information. I never saw Lord Earl in my 
jo yap I know nothing whatever of his family 
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SURELY IT WAS HIS WIFE !—HIS ROSAMOND, 


Mr, Martin and Captain Beaumont exchanged 
glances ; such utter disregard of what fortune 
might have in store struck them aa marvellous. 

“Ido not thipk we are mistaken,” said the 
lawyer, politely. ‘! A short time ago we observed 
in a jeweller’s window a signet ring, engraved 
with the motto of the Earls. It strnck my 
attention at once, and I went into the shop to try 
and purchase the ring, but I found it was not for 
sale ; it had merely been left there for repairs and 
alteration. I cross-questioned the jeweller pretty 
closely, and he told me the ring belonged to you ; 
and from the store you set by [t, it was evidently 
an heirloom.” 

Gay Ainalle smiled. He held up'his left hand, 
upon whose little finger the ring in question, o 
magnificent bloodstone, flashed. 

“Ts this the object of your Inquiries, Mr. 
Martin }” 

sé Yes,” 

‘6 Then I fear what I have to tell you respect- 
ing it will disappoint you. It fs an heirloom fp 
our family, My father wore {t to his dying day ; 
he inherited it from his mother, whose maiden 
name was Campbell.” 

“ Aye! and who was the only child of the Hon, 
Marguerite Earl and her husband, Laurence 
Campbell. Your great-grandmother, Mr. Alnalie, 
was the daugbter of one Lord Earl, and the sister 
of another. It was his grandson who died last 
year, childless and without will, consequently 
you are his heir-at-law.” 

Guy Alnslie stared at bis companions, 

** It fs impossible |!” he returned, firmly. “ Why, 
I did not even know we were connected |” 

"It has been our care bo prove the connection. 
We have searched for the certificate of Marguerite 
Earl’s marriage, and of her davghters union with 

our ther, There is not the slightest flaw 
the evidence ; no single ok fs missing.” 

“Bat,” persisted Guy, " there was the brother 
of my ancestress Marguerite Earl ; surely he left 
descendants 1” 

"He left only one son, the father of the late 
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Lord Earl, Really, Mr. Alnalfe, ib is very difficult 
to convince you of your own good fortune |” 

“T confess I do not understand {t,” 

“ Well, you must have to do so soon, I can 
assure you. Your position will be a splendid 
one, The late Lord Earl never lived up to his 
income; there must be about sixty thousand 
pounds in funded property, Esrlsmere iteelf, 
one of the loveliest estates in Blankshire, and a 
revenue of many thousands a year, and {tis all 
youre, There's not 4 creature on earth to dispute 
your right to it. There will be some legal rights 
to go through, of course, and a pretty considerable 
eum to pay away in legacy duty ; but before the 
new year is many days old you will be established 
in your rights as Lord Hari of Earlemere ; and I 
hope ere long we may congratulate you upon find- 
{ng acharming countess, to share your title and 
honours.” 

Captain Beaumont held out his hand, 

" You will let me congratulate now,” he 
eald, pleasantly. “I am the of the late, 
Lady Earl, and I have taken a great iaterest in 

the belr to her husband’s property. I am 
@ lonely man, without many family  ticx, 
but such as It is, Lord Earl, lam proud to ofter 


my friendship. 

Gay sat as one lost fo a dream ; the news was 
go strange, co wonderful, so unexpected. Could 
it really be that he was ‘an English peer of vast 
wealth {—that he would be able to place a coronet 
on Lilfan’s fair, white brow 1 

The two men who watched him thought they 
had never seen any one bear the news of sudden 
prosperity with such calmness, 

** Bub surely,” Guy began ab last, “my late 
kinsman had geome design for his money? He 
never could have meant {tb to go to a stranger. 
His riches may be mine by the strict letter of 
the law, but there must have been someone near 
and dear to him for whom he Intended a portion 
at least of his great wealth?” 

* Your suggestion does you honour,” sald the 
solicitor, warmly. "I have no hesitation fn 
telling you that there was such an one; that the 
late Bord Earl had intended Earlemere Itself, 
and all his fortune, to pass to an adopted 
daughter.” 

A atrange thoughtcame to the new peer’s mind. 
Could {b possibly be that Lillan—his Lilfan, ao 
he already called her in his heart—should be his 
kinsman’s heiress } 

“T know what you are thinking,” sald the 
lawyer, warmly. “ You are saying you can never 
take advantage of such an accident ; that you will 
ab once restore waynes the young lady!” 

"You have guessed rightly, sir!” 

“Tt is a generous thought, but it is Imponsible. 
Rest easy, Lord Earl, in your new honours, She 
for whom your beautifal home, your vast wealth 
was intended, can never need either.” 

‘You mean she has married, and her husband's 
riches surpaca even mine.” 

“'T mean that she is dead!” 

“Dead |” 

‘*Even so,” sald Captain Beaumont, with a 
strange sadness {n his voice, ‘She lost her father 
—as she belleved him—without a moment’s pre- 
paration. She learned withia three days that 
she was nameless orphan, penniless and home- 
less, The man who had professed to love her 
deserted her, and, driven almost frantic by such a 
sea of trouble, the poor girl yielded to tempta- 
tion, and took the life she had ceased to value.” 

Deep indignation sounded fn his voloe. The 
new Lord Earl replied with a ‘grave sadness, for 
he was thinking of his own love, and how much 
her fate resembled that of his kinsman’s darling,— 

Poor child }"” 

"No one could blame her. It was his fault 
from first to last, cold-blooded, heartless villain ! 
Lord Earl, when I saw to what his cruelty had 
driven her, I regretted the days of duelling were 
over. » 


“ And he got off scot free?” 

‘*O? course, no one could touch him ; bub there 
{fs an unepoken law of public feeling, and that 
condemued him pretty strongly. You need not 
fear his society being forced upon you, my lord ; 
he was obliged to leave the neighbourhood 
within a very short time of his victim’s death |” 

“And now,” proposed the Captain, “we will 





say good-night. We have intruded on you an 
unconscionable time, andI am quite sure your 
good sister is impatient for us to be gone, that 
she may learn what we have detained you so 
long discussing.” 

"Will you nob tell her yourselves }” sald Gay, 
warmly. “Kate and I have been so much to 
each other that I think she will thank you better 
for your tidings than I have been able to do, My 
father died when I was a child, and left nothing 
but debts behind him, Whatever I am, whatsver 
I may be, I owe it all, under Heaven, to my 
aister, and I should like her to hear of my pros- 
perity fiest from you.” 

He threw the door open and led the way to 
the drawing-room. Miss Ainélie was there alone, 
a strange. anxicty written on her face. She 
started up with an eager question as her brother 


entered. 

“Oh, Gay! is there anything the matter)” 

* Nothing In the world, my dear Miss Ainslie,” 
sald Mr, Martin, kindly. “We have brought 
your brother a plece of news, which I suspect will 
please you even more than ft did him.” 

"On, 4 — — Nearees plunge, . 

< uy! have made youa partner?” 
“No, Miss Ainslie, you are quite mistaken,” 


said Captain Beaumont, smiling. “In fact, we} 


have persuaded your brother that he will have te 
leave the firm at once !”’ 

* Leave the firm |” 

“Yes, because he will’ never need any wealth 
or honour that can come to him from it. Mr 
Alnslie exists no longer! You must learn to 
i brother afresh as Lord Earl of Earle- 
mere ” 


CHAPTER XVI, 


It often seemed to Lilian, on looking back, that 
no time in all her life had seemed quite so long 
as her visit ab Kensington. 

True, Mre. Grant treated her with all her old 
kindnees ; the children clung to her with pretty, 
endearing ways, but there was a strange unrest 
in her heart. Whilst with Lady Leigh she had 
known {bt was impossible for her to see Gay 
Aiuslle, 

Now she was ever expecting him ; each knock, 
each letter’made her heart beat, She was always 
looking for the face that never came—the face 
dearest to her on earth, 

“Guay Ainslie looks well,” eald her gentle 
hostess, when some allusion had been made to 
his brief, flying visit. “I think he has quite got 
over his disappointment, and that the wound 
Lady Dacres inflicted on hima by her treachery is 
healed at last,” 

Lillan answered nothing ; she, felt somehow she 
could not diecuss Guy qulte as an ordinary 
person, Perhaps her blushes reminded Mary 
Grant of the little secret she had once con- 


feased, 

** Dear 1” she said, gently stroking the falr hair 
caressingly ; ‘has not absence done its work ; 
haven’t you learned yet that Guy Ainalle fs ‘ only 
@ man like other men’ ?” 

Lilian shook her head, 

“Don’t speak of it, please,” she whispered, 
“It makes me so ashamed ; and yet I have done 
nothing wrong. It is only he was so kind to me; 
he won 7 heart almost without my knowlng {b, 
and now I cannot change. I wish I could,” 

“ And Archie” 

Lillan started. She had fancied from Mrs, 
Grant’s slleuce her brother had forgotten his 
PASH, ton, finde hard to's Lilian, 

* He, too, finds fb to forget. m 
derling, I should so like you for a sleter, Tet 
me, is there no hope for my brother?” 

Lillan hid her face on Mrs, Grant’s shoulder, 
and whis — 

“Nol” 

“If you would bring yourself to think of 
it,” answered! her » “I believe you 
be very happy with Archie; he would giv® you 
just the quiet, easeful home ya need,” 

* Bat I do not love him-—I never shall.” 

" Dear, believe me, in time you will forget Gay 
Ainslie. No love lives on quite without hope ; in 
time Guy’s image will be forgotten,” 





“T think not,” 

“You are wasting your love upon a man who 
will uever return it ; Guy put aside all thought 
of love or long ago when Vivian Ormond 
deceived him. I think myself, sometimes, tha: 
unless Sir John dies and leaves his old love free 
he will never have a wife.” 

Lilian had 6 Bo, too. 

“And he would not make you happy, dear," 
went on her mentor, fondly. “Gay has his way 
to make in the world; he is very ambitious, [f 
a time came when his wife's past history were 
discussed—if it nolsed abroad that was 
nameless, that owed all to hiat—I do not 
think his pride would ever survive it, Even if 
Guy loved you, Lilian, he is the last person in the 
world you ought to raarry.” *- 

** He does ea a i-adh oa will ;“we are 
Nahe dene it you say frankly it fs an im- 


“Then I do nob want my vocation, I am very 


Een, Lady Laigh loves 
"Yes, Lady you as a daughter; 
but think, doar, te in gating old, cho azn 


live {many years longer, You will 


her little lecture would make more impression li 
Lilfan were left to muse over {it alone. 

The girl sat on by the bright wood fire. She 
was fall of a — keen pain. Was ib just aa 
Mrs, Grant had ? It Gay really loved her 
must she send him away—must she with her 
—— dash the cup of happiness from her 

ps 

Why should Archibald Darby be thought « 
safe and suitable match for her? Why! Be- 
cause he was rich and of an assured position did 
his own sfster admit, ay, and urge that the 
shadow on her Iffe would matter nothing to him, 
and yet in the same volos tell her that same 
ere if she married her re hia would blight 
their happiness and prosperity 

Lillan thought she understood. Mr, Darby 
owed nothing to his own exertions; he was not 
the architect of his own fortunes, and he was 
of a nature which cares little for the frowns of 
others. 

Gay, on the contrary, had his way to make; 
and he was proud, ay, intensely proud, sen- 
sitively alive to any breath of dishonour, She, 
who worshipped him, knew his character well ; 
she mused over It until her decision was taker. 
Even if her heart's wish were granted her she 
would push ib from her; she ,would never let 
{ojury come to Gay Ainslie through love of her. 
She would never live to see a day when, bound 
to her by his own solemn word, should yet 
regret the ties that united him. No; anything 
in the whole world was better than that ! 

So she sat on in the December firelight, balf- 

of the future which elghteen month: 
ago had so fair, and was now so blank and 
drear ; and so, alone and ailent, the man who 
loved her better ten thousand times than his 
own life found her. 

“ Lilian 1” 

She looked up and met his eyes—the eyes she 
had seen so often In her dreams, bending over 
her with a strange, protecting fondness. She 
spoke no word ; it seemed to her what she had 
called an impossfbility had actually come to pass. 
Her hero had learned to love 3 her King 
Cophetua was ready to to his beggar maid. 

“My darling!” the man’s voloe was strong 
clear ; there was no mistaking the truthful 
io ite every syllable. “ My darling, I have 
come to tell you why I refused your friendship 
the other night. Lilian, we never can be friends ; 
to me you must be allor nothing. Dearest, | 
wan? you to put your hand in mine, and promis¢ 
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to give yourself to me. I want you at my side, 
Lilian, fa joy or sorrow, sickness or th. I 
want to have the right to protect you from every 
trial, every danger. Darling, lift up your beau- 
tifal eyes to my face and tell me ib is not all 
iv vain; that you will not send me away dis 
sppolnted and heart. broken, but wili be my own 
beloved wife?” 

And then in the firelight, looking into her 
eyes as though he could read his sentence written 
there, Gay waited for ber answer, And it was 
long In coming. She loved him so, she trusted 
bim with all her heart; she was weary, oh! so 
weary, of her lonely life, She longed, with such 
an unubterable longing, to herse 
claim them as her sure refuge from 


Sag Nan Soren Ga WRG SR Neen, Mie ae, 
almply,— 

“T thank you from the: bottom of my heart. 
I shall respect and honour you while life re- 
mains, but 1 can never marry you,” 

eee ben her f 

eyes were bent upon ‘ace, she shrank 
beneath their scrutiny, 


“I {most ask you. I love you, Lilian, as I 
think few women are loved, I must know why 
i A ave me, I claim’an explanation as my 

She was aflent; the words she longedjto spsak 
ant an een others came to her 


pa. 

* Lilian,” sald the strong man, tenderly, “ m 
little Lillan, can’t you love me, ‘my darling? 
may have seemed hard and stern, but to you I 
— all gentleness, Darling, trust’yourself to 
me!” 

“I cannot,” she cried, bitterly, “I “cannot, 
Oh | do not ask me why,” 

_ do ask Je falling 

tears were fast. Her moved 
Gay Alnslie’s very heart but he nol ror In hie 
question ; he meant to have his answer. 

“You never seemed to dislike me,” he said, 
gently ; “from the moment of our first meeting 
you treated me as a friend.” 

‘But you will not give me your friendship,” 
she sald, quietly ; ** you refased it me 1” 

Because I want something more, Lilian, did 
you feel nothing more than friendshi 


that iasb day at Custle Dacres, when you put 
end mone say healer ond me not 
to jadge you harshly }” 


tai shook off my hand,” she replied, wist- 
“Ay, because I was under s cruel mistake, I 
tell you I know the truth now. I loved you 
wildly even then ; to love I now add honour. I 
ask you, as the highest blessing Heaven can give, 
to be my wife,” 

“Why tok you, but refuse,” 

>) I bound to give a reason ?,” 


“But if I have none?” 
You must have, you are not’a coquetie! It 
ee Sve you no pleasure to trifle with a man’s 
lest feelings, Lilian, do fyou refuse me be- 
mdi have told you “¥ secreh of my life? 
years was engaged to 
intr Done Ormond the whom you oly 
acres ling, thie need not make 
ie hesitate, If my love for her were nob dead 
anc gone, do you think I would injure you by 
asking you to marry me!” 
,, Jt fa nob that,” she murmured. 
; Gove I « rival?” 
Hol" 
ou wand me to believe that, belong heart 
Whole and fancy free, you yet refuse my love?” 


She was allent. 

* Lillan,” and hie arms ) el sased her from thelr 
clasp, while his eyes again sought here. ‘* As 
Heaven is above us I believe you love me! 
Sweet, I belieye your heart fe miae, though you 
may not know It. Ifyou can look Into my face 
and say you can never care for me, I promise you 
—— shall never more be troubled by the 
men of my love.” 

She raised her head prond and erect ; she tried 
to do hie bidding, but words failed her. The 
falsehood would not come--Gay Ainslie strained 
her to his heart. 

“ Ah, little girl,” he murmured, reproachfully, 
* you. could not be untrue. I knew you would 
not look into my face and tell me a lle,” 


“T love you,” she whispered. "I think I have 
loved you ever since we first met.” 

“ And yet you made me miserable,” 

“ How?” 

" By me away |” 

"TI cannot help 1,” she moaned ; it fa not my 


fault. Oh, Mr. Alnsile, indeed It is not.” 

“Call me by my name,” he erled, passionately. 

“Never let me be anything but Gay from 
your lips, Lilian.” 

“ Guy,” she sald simply, repeating the name 
in mute obedience to his will, ‘“ Guy, you know 
Hay never be aught to you, never while I 

ve, 


*' And why?” 

The girl nerved herself for the effort, 

‘* Because your wife must be above suspicion; 
because her past must be open as a book, and In 
mine there is a secret.” 

" Tell it tome!” 

“How can I? Ido not even know ib myself. 
Gay, I have not even a name of my own; my 
parents may have been felons. How can I take 
the shadow of disgrace into your family! How 
can I bring such » burden upon you!” 

Gay Alnslie fairly laughed in his glad relief. 

**Ie that all, you foolish child?” he sald, 
lightly, “What does that matter? Do you 
think I conld od we dhaquand if you had half a 
dozen families g you as a descendant! 
Raally, Liflan, I am very angry with you!” 

“ It matters a great deal, Guy !"’ 

**T eay it matters nothing |” 

"You say so now! You love me, and you are so 

you would wreck your future for my 
sake, Bat do you think I could accept the sacri- 
fice which would blight your prospects }” 

He knew that the news of his honours had not 
reached her, that she was replying to him as 
simple Guy Ainslie, who worked hard for his 
living, and he never told her that he was Lord 
Esrl, He felt his riches and title would only be 
80 many obstacles to his success. 

"I think if you love me you ought to marry 

. “Think of what my 


“You will forget me in time |” 

"Tam not good at forgetting.” 

A long, long silence, broken only by the ticking 
of the ormolu clock on the mantelpiece. 
vered even in the firelight. Gay's 

heart ached ashe noted how frail and delicate 
eat looked. What would his riches and honours 


F 


him if she persisted in her refusal to share 


-“Lilian!” he said, hotly; “don’t let your 
absurd pride wreck both our lives! Darling, if 
you love me, nothing in the world should divide 


" Let the fature be my care! Don's you think 
Ishould go on loving you, you poor, foolish, 
little thing?” 

"You might see all you had eacrificed. Your 

~— convince you of how you had 
spoilt your Guy, if we were married, and I 
eaw — regretted it, I think I should kill 


"You never would see it, Lillan, Whatam I 
to esy to you? How am I to convince you t” 
She nestled the least bit closer to him, and her 
golden head rested on his shoulder, He pressed 
a kisses upon her lips, and she suffered 
if this was the last time they two were to stand 
together as lovers. It his own welfare demanded 
that she should give him up surely—eh ! surely, 


f 








she might carry the memory of bis caresses—the 
thought of this one moment of blias—with her 
out into the dreary darkness of her lonely future. 

“You cannot send me away!” he cried, 
passionately. ‘' Lilian, you must conquer your 
pride, and be merciful to us both!” 

She was silent ; her strength to reslet his will 
seemed ebbing fast away. 

“Listen |” he told her, gravely. ‘'I will not 
take your answer now! I will not listen to your 
refusal. I will leave-you for a month. I have 
to go out of London on Important business, I will 
come to you on my return. Think well over it, 
my darling ; ask anyone In the whole world, and 
they will tell you the same thing, that for a vain 
chimera you ought not to bijght our lives! I 
shall tell my sister of your fears ; she loved you 
from the very firat, dear. You know what she 
la—how generous, brave and true. If ehe tells 
you you will be right to marry me, will you try 
to overcome your absurd scruples |” 

“She wiil not say so!” 

“J think she will, If you send me away, 
when I return for my answer, do you know what 
I shail do, Lilfan ¢” 

iid No ! ” 

**] shall devote my whole life—my whole for. 
tune—to solving the mystery of your birth, I 
shall make you tell me every fact you know; 
every trifle that can throw a ray of light upon 
the puzzle, and then I shall give my every effort, 
my whole strength, to solving the question. You 
will be imposing a cruel task upon me, Lillan ; 
but if you impose _it,!.I suppose ib must be 
done.” 

You are avgry with me, Gay!" and her 
hand lingered caressingly upon his face. 

“* I think I would rather you were less noble,” 
he sald, fondly, ‘Other men would reverence 
your scruples, I know the unselfishness which 
—— them; but oh! my darling, tell me, 

wam I to bear them if they rob me of my 
wife?” , 

A few tender words of farewell and they 


parted, 

Guy felt as If he could not endure Mre. Grant’s 
kindly, commonplaces jusb then, He held 
Lilian’s hand in his as he told her that, if he was 


alive, he should return that day month for her . 


deciafon. 

“ Bat I shall not be here !"’ 

“ Where then?” 

" At Lady Leigh's,” and she explained to him 
the position she filled at Eaton-square. 

“Well, I shall come there then. I am giad 
you are happy with the Countess ; but, Lilfan, I 
would prefer you were no one’s companion but 
mine. When do you return?” 

“To-morrow. Lady Leigh has spared me all 
this time, because her son came home to spend 
Christmas with her.” 

" What, the handsome widower! I will not 
be jealous of him, Lilian, He Is well-nigh old 
enough to be your father, and they say his heart 
was buried in his wife’s grave.” 

**T have never seen him.” 

** Adieu, my best and dearest. Remember, I 
do not accept your decision as fiual, I-shall come 
for my real avuswer in a month?” 

When he had gone—when the last echo of 
his footsteps died away— Lilian felt relieved that 
her stay in Kensington wae so nearly over. 

After all, kind as Mre. Grant was, there were 
a few trying things in visiting the slater of the 
man she had rejected. Life at Eaton-equare 
might be more monotonous, but, ab least, 1b was 
more peaceful, 

Guy’s second visit she resolutely pub out of 
her bead. Lilian would nob even think of It, 
and all that devolved on it. She went back to 
Lady Leigh with an intense desire not to let her 
mind recur to all the excitement of the day 
before, 

The Countess received her fondly. 

“€ My dear, I have missed you so—I could not 
do without you any longer! Gerald is here, but 
he could not quite make up to me for the loes 
of my little aici ” 

Tt was pleasant to be received so warmly—it 
was sweet to feel that, nameless and obscure as 
oe was, she had a place in that warm, womanly 

eart, 
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Lilian replied gratefully. She took up her old 
lace in Lady h’s boudoir, and tried hard to 
that the evente of the last few days were 
only an idle dream. 
he wondered a little when she should eee the 
Earl She little knew that his mother dreaded 
the meeting. 

She had sent Lilian away for no other reason 
than to spare her son’s f on seeing the 
girl’s close resemblance to his Lady Leigh 
had fancied a very few daya at home would suf- 
fice her son, but he still lingered, and she missed 
her little favourite, opeoly lamenting her absence, 
until Gerald himself said, care _— 

“You had better send for her . If you 
are afraid of my being bothered by her you need 
not trouble. Ican breakfast In the library. I 
don't suppose I shall even know Miss Green is in 
the house.” 

And three whole days passed before he ever 
caught sight of his mother’s companion, and then 
it came about In thie wise. He was returning 
from a dinner-party at an hour when he knew 
his mother would be in bed, and he turned into 
the dining-room, expecting to find a fire and 
lights. To his discontent cold and darkness 
greeted him. 

“There is a fire in my lady’s boudoir, my 
lord,”’ sald the butler, after patiently enduring 
his master’s reproaches; “shall I have the gaz 
lighted there }” f 

Lord Lsigh refused. 

"*T know the way,” he said, surlily. " Another 
time, remember, this room isto be kept in readi- 
ness for me |” 

It was but little after ten. He had left the 
party early, and did not mean to retire to rest 
for another hour. He turned the door of the 
boudoir and entered, well to see the wel- 
come glow of firelight and the soft rays of the 
lamp. Then it seemed to him that the last 
twenty years had rolled away and his wife stood 
before him, young and beautiful as when he 
parted from her. 


He stood as one spellbound. It was his wife! 
—his Rosamond |—the girl he had loved and 
married more than twenty years before! But 
she looked no older than when he Jefther! She 
was dressed in the fashion of the day. , 

** Rosaraond |” he gasped, as one in a strange 
nightmare, ‘‘What does it mean! My wife— 
my darling! Have you come back to me frcm 


the grave 1” 
(To be continued.) 7 








REUNITED. 


— 36 i— 


“Hasn't he anybody in the world—anybody 
abt all—to look after him?” 

Sybil Kimer asked the question as she looked 
tenderly ‘down into ao sweet little face that 
nestled against her soft far cloak in a most con- 
fiding manner. 

“Nobody, so far as we know,” the matron of 
the home replied, "He was born here, and hia, 
mother died soon after. She came here just the 
night before he was born, aud we could never 
find out anything about her. Nobody came to 
inquire, and the baby has been left on our hands 
ever since,” 


ver . 

“* Poor little fellow !” Sybil murmured, softly; 
and she laid her cheek against the baby’s little 
face. ‘' He fs sucha pretty boy, Mra, Firth, If 
you don’t think there will be any trouble about 
it I think I will keep him.” 

"No trouble at all, Miss Elmer,” sald the 
matron, eagerly. “It is very good of you, and 
Iam sure Willie is a lucky boy to have found so 
good friend,” 

The baby opened hie round, dark eyes and 
smiled what fond mothers call an angel-smile, 
One Uttle hand was thrust ont with curious un- 
certainty, and the tiny fingers buried themselves 
in the fur of Sy bil’s cloak. 

A soft baby chuckle and a kicking of the small 
feeb accora this act, and the girl felt that 
curfous 1 which every trae woman feels when 
a frlendlese child is laid in her arms, 





“You are going to be my baby, Willie,” she 
sald, hissing the one. 

And so bargain was concluded. 

Society opened its eyes when it heard of Miss 
Elmer's astonishing freak. 

ny, "Woh Sete eople clone Ooh coms Chay 
query, " but wa y; 
say. Of course, you knowS bn f tired of every- 
thing. She has been every and had every- 
my | eo that there is nothing left to amuse 
her, I suppose this baby is merely an occupation, 
and she will tire of 1b soon enovgh, I fancy.” 

“TI wonder she doesn’t marry,” everybody said. 
“She must have had plenty of chances.” 

Sybil had been engsged to be married a long 
while ago, bub the engagement was broken off 
and her lover married somebody else—ont of 
spite, ib was said, although he was very much in 
love with her, and that when the engagement 
wae broken he went to the bad. + ANB 

Tt was sald, too, that one time, when he had 
been drinking a good deal of champagne, some 
8 woman gob hold of him, and Iinveigled 

into marrying her. Anyhow he was married, 
and rumour said that, notwithstanding all this 
gossip, Sybil loved him stil). 

She had Willie, and he was as sweet a baby as 
ever gladdened a mother’s heart. 

He grew more winalng every day. He wae a 
handsome little fellow, and he and Sybil 
made a picture at which many people stared in 
admiration. 

When Willie had learned to walk and talk, 
Sybil took him everywhere with her. 

One day they were on the plier together at 
Eastbourne, and some one saw them. Sybil did 
not know that the dark eyes of Lionel Vane were 
fixed upon her as she sat there, watching 
child with his bucketfa’ 


spite of everybody, she let 
“ Let mamma see what Willie hae in his bucket.’ 

Lionel Vane looked at 
a savage feeling In his 

"That ls her child!” he 
“What afool Iam! I might have known she 
would forget me, and yet--——- Oh, Sybil! My 
lost darling ! I would give my lite this moment 
just to kneel at your feet and have you smile on 
me as you once did.” 

He caught his breath aud turned away quickly, 
for Sybil bad the child in her arms, and, quite 
unconscious of her observer, was kissing him in 
® rapturous manner, 

Vane would have gone awsy at once, for he 
dreaded while he longed to meet her. But for a 
moment he was quite lost to his surroundings. 

His mind travelled back to the time when he 
had been the accepted lover of this girl, who was 
and always had been to him the one woman in 
the world, 

He thought, with vain and bitter regrets of 
the trifilpg quarrel that had separated them, 
How wretched he had been since! His miser- 
able marriage with the Spanish woman must 
have sunk him very low in Sybil’s esteem! and 
now-—— ' 

A eplash and a wild scream brovght him to his 
senses, 

The scream came from Sybil’s lips, and In the 
same moment that he sprang to herside he saw 
Willie’s white dress sink below the water that 
curled and dashed around the pier. 

‘*Save him—oh, eave him!” Sybil cried, 
wildly. 

And in her terror there came to her no sense 
of recognition of the man so close beside her, 

“Don’t be frightened,” he said, quickly, ‘I 
can swim. I will get him.” 

In the same moment he got off his coat and 
shoes snd lesped Into the water. 

Willie's little, struggling form had come up to 
the surface again, aud Lionel grasped the nila 
as the waves whirled him shoreward. Then re- 





en ee 


It was a breathless moment when he sank 
exhausted at Sybil’s feet, with Willie in his 
arme, 


“T saved him for you!” he gasped ; and then 
the ecene faded away in the mist of unconscious. 


ness, 

When he opened his eyes again, with a sense 
of awful he saw beside him the stil}, 
deathlike form of little Willie, 

“What are you doing!” he asked, with av 
effort, as he eaw the well-meant but ineffectua) 
efforts of the bystanders to resuscitate the child, 
** That is not the way! Take off his dress ; jit 
pr bray up and draw them down again, Bs 
q ” 

He was too much exhausted to ald them hin- 
self, but his orders were executed, and the little 
bare arms were promptly, raised and lowered 
till artificial respiration was replaced by a faint, 
— sigh, and they knew the child wis 


8, 

Lionel had not looked once at Sybil, but his 

eyes were fastened on the child’s bare arm on 

which there were a number of queer little red 

spots, and one long, red streak just above the 
W. 

This seemed to fascinate him. He stared at 
it steadfastly till Sybil’s face came between him 
= the child, and she said, in a» low, uneven 
vo. — 

“TI cannot tell how much I thank you, Lionel, 
You always were a brave fellow.” 

His eyes filled with tears when she called him 
by his firet name, That was good of her. It 
was kind, too, that she acknowledged, by her 
praise, thelr previous acquaintance. 

“TI did ft for you,” he sald, huskily, “It was 
not I am very glad.” 

os k you would have done it for anyone— 
for the child’s own sake,” she said, gently. 

And she took Willle up in her arms, for the 
child was all right now, but, feeling wet and un- 
comfortable, he had begun to cry. 

“I will see again,” she said ; and Lionel’s 

bec with fforb and stcod there 

u an effor 8 very 
wet my : beside her, 

* I—I am going away,” he cald, in alow tone, 
“T don’e think I’d better stay any longer.”’ 

Sybil’s eyes fell. 

" Just as you think,” she said. 

“ Bat there fs one thing I want to ask,” Lionel 
continued. ‘' How did that child get those marks 
on his arm ¢” 

“Oh,” Sybil answered, readily, “that ie 
nothing. He = i “ those. Bat ie 
— la s @, web as you are, an 


“J am going,” he sald, hurriedly, “ Good- 

6 he 

She held out ber hand very frankly. 

“Thank you!” she sald, with real warmth, 
and her eyes were quite misty. ‘‘ You saved my 
boy’s life, and I love him very dearly, I shall 
never forget it.” - 

Lionel could not speak. He simply crushed 
the small hand she gave him in a fervent grasp 


and hurried away. 

The next he had left Eastbourne, aod 
Willie watched his ‘pretty mamma” with wide 
curious eyes. 

“Don’t cry, mamma,” he lisped. ‘' Wille 
loves ‘oo, Don’t cry!” 

But Sybil’s tears would fall, and her heart 


ached le 

OT theutha 1 hed antsall tb gore ge mesh ir 

him,” she said, in despair ; “but ibis of no use. 

I shall love him always, and yet I have no right 

to love him, It is of me, but, ob, I can- 
Oh, Lionel! Why did you ever 
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a dozen—and ft often happens that fo. bathing 


bles mixed up, and we can’t tell 
tha tee which ‘The mothers have to help us 
out. 


“Bat, if you will remember, Willie had no 
mother, and there was at the same time another 
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Mit aoe teas. Nhe te wanton | 
of ow, men’ , 
poly fens oy woman who wasea drunkard. I 
was well for my folly. I do not excuse 
it, but I have always wanted you to know how it 
pened. I was intoxicated when I married her, 
“So I heard,” Sybil said, half audibly. 

“T did not love her. Love!” he repeated, 
with scorn. **T loathed her when I came to my 


nenses. 
"Bat how could you—how could you—” Sybil 
faltered. 


“Thave asked myself that question 1 hundred 
times, Ido not know. When we quarrelled, I 
was wretched, and I did not care what I did, I 


deal to drown my own 
misery. And one night, when J was under the 
influence of liquor, 1 married Eugéale Gomez, 

ther—the mother of my son. 
What a depraved woman she was you cannot 
imagine, but she led me a life of torment and 


“And you want your child, of course,” she 
prs Ke break in her voice. “It is quite 


“Tdfd mean to take him away from the home,” 
he sald ; "but when I heard {¢ was you who had 
him, I felt sorry I had evermadeany claim. You 
know, Sybli, there is no woman in the world 
mage I would sooner see the guardian of my child 

you.” 

‘Bat I cannot take him from you,” she faltered. 
79 He la yours,” 

“Not {£ you want him,” Lionel answered, 
hurriedly, 
oa then, with a sudden burst of passion he 


“Do you think I have ever ceased to love you? 
You have grown dearer to me every day since I 
lost you. Anything I have that you may desire, 
I will gladly give to you—even my child. If you 
will only say you forgive me, eay you do not 


despise me |” 


Sybil made a quick gesture toward him. 











“ Lionel 1” she cried, holding out her arms, ‘I 
love you |” 

He caught her to his breast witha wild and 
paesionate joy. 

** And you will forgive me!’ he sald, trem- 
ulously. “‘Oh, Sybil, I did not dare to ask! 
Will you be my wife now? Is that happiness 
still possible t” 

She lifted her face and kissed him. 

** Yes,” she answered through her tears. ‘I 
forgave you ago, You have been punished 
suffi clently, I Oh, Lionel, if you had only 
come back to me sooner !”’ 

“BatI did not dare,” he answered. “I felt 
too base. And that day at Kastbourne I thought 
that you were married, that Willie was your own 


“Well,” she anid, pressing her cheek agaiast 
his breast, ‘I have you now, and I am not going 
to let you go * 

He tight his arms around her. 

“You need not fear,’ he answered, 
whole world could not drag me away.” 

The wedding that took place shortly after was 
® wonderful thing for the ps ; but what any 
+ og mattered very little to Lionel and 

"Wille went with them on their travels, and a 
happler child was never found in the care of a 
happler couple, 
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"© Yes,” ahe whispers, softly ; ‘‘ and—and our 
child's first petition shall be for our absent 
one, 

She coulda’t say the aweet term father or hus- 
band, poor stricken dove ; even this sacred name 
is denied her, yet not one thought of blame does 
she harbour fn her generous heart for the man 
who has heaped such misery on her innocent 


** Tf he has erred he has grievously suffered ;” 
she thinks, as she notes the ravages a week has 


“TI will frame an excuse for my harried de- 
parture, so as to close the mouths of the ser- 
. “They must 
never suspect the truth ; their peying eyes must 

tee’ ” 








pronounced by 
"Vetah, my love, 
huskily, his lips twitching nervously, “It would 
be sacrilege to try and persuade you from what 
6,” 


anger hah cabana: tape Dy egy 
on eyes, W. 

Very still she les on that panting breast that 
may never shelter the little head, perhaps, fo 
life again. 

"Farewell, my own love!” he murmurs, 
her gently on the couch, ‘ Farewell,” 
and reels from the room with » stifled groan, 
feeling as if he would suffocate. 

The servante looked aghast with astonishment 
when their master declares his intention of leaving 
the Court, 

“T never heard such a mad freak in all my born 
days,” observes cook to Coleman, the gardener, in 
strict confidence, “ In thedelicate state of the poor 
larnb’s health and all, {t’s downright brutal, ib 
is, snapping her fingers viclously {n the directioa 
of her master’s room. 

** Ido about puzzle me, too! Why, I was neve 


is 


i 





0 taken aback inal! my life when he comes to me 
and says, ‘ Coleman, I am called away on business 
of the most vital consequence, which will admit 
no delay; be faithful and true to your mistress 
while Tam sway.’ And true as I am standing 
here, he pute bis hand into mine, and tears came 
into his eyes. I'm blest if I didn’t feel queer my 

self too” (at this juncture his bird’s-eye hand- 
kerchief comes out, and he blows his nose 
vigorously). ‘* It was on the tip of my tongue to 
say there ought to be no business to drag a 
gentleman from his wife at auch a time as thie ; 
but there wes sucha look fn his face that I 
didn’t dare to say what I was bursting to say.” 

“Well, {t's alia mystery,” Mrs. Barton de- 
clares, ehaking her head sagely, “But we must 
do our best to stop those huseles’ sharp clack ; 
that’s our business ab any rate.” 

“You may take your sfiidavit I shall be mum, 
and stop any of their gossip, Why, Heaven blees 
the sweet mistress, I'd fight for her—aye, to the 
last drop of blood fn my veins,” 

"So will I, Coleman,” she says emphatically, 
So here’s my hand on {t,” giving him her plump 
rosy hand, which he holds unnecessarily 
than the occasion demands, 

‘It’s a pretty hand!” he whispers, confid- 
logly. “It’s a pity not to mate ft with a stronger 
one—like this for instance.” 

‘* Nasty, brown thing,” she simpers ; *‘ why, 
{t looks as brown as your old mould you are 
always dabbling with,” 

“My mould gives you plenty of frait and 

lee,” he retorta, hofily, 

*So It does, Coleman, dear!” this Is sald so 
gushingly that he finds it necessary to place his 
arm round her ample waist, just to try the length 
of his arm, and then a little shriek telle the 
astonishing fact that he has dared to rifle a kiss 
from thése ripe lips—a klas which cements two 
faithful hearts to the fortunes of the house of 
Myron. 





CHAPTER VIIL. 


Brrore the roses fade a new-born rosebud 
blooms, fresh and fragrant at Myron Court—a 
tiny cherub, with large brown eyes and dimpled 
feet and hands, 

Vetah gazes wistfully till her eyes get dim ab 
the soft mite, and drinks in draughts of nectar— 
the sweet nectar of a young movher’s love and 
pride for her first-born, 

“What a darling 1p is!” Mrs. Rydon says 
fondly, as she decks baby fn {ts lace-decked robes ; 
“how Lynn could desert you at this moment I 
cannotcomprehend. He must be devoid of heart 
al ' ” 

"Mamma, do not, I beg, say such things!” 
Vetah pleads. ‘‘I tell you he was compelled ; 
cannot you believe me 1” 

"T detest secrets of any kind, and this looks 
very much like one since you are unable to explain 
the business that has driven him away from his 
wife and child at the very crisis of her life 
even |” 

“*Forbear, mother mine, if you love me!” 
Vetah fm: "Do you think I would defend 
Lynn ff he was not worthy my love} ” 

“Tam deeply grieved, dear child, to vex or 
wound you,” Mrs. Rydon returns anxiously ; 
“but a mother’s love is jealous, almost exacting. 
It is the feeling you will experience when this 
dear little one grows up.” 

“T feel awfally jealous already,” Voetah says, 

through her tears—tears at the bitter 
t that hers and baby’s life ls to be deso- 
late, with no loving protector to Jean upon, but to 
stand alone—cruelly alone—in the world with a 
ban of dark suspicion hovering over their heads, 

“T would not feel it so keenly, only there's 
Blanche’s wedding to take place next month, 
and Lynn consented to be best man, It will 
cause so much comment,” she says, querulously. 

“Tt ts impossible for everybody to keep up 
their engagements made months previously,” 
she replies, half-chidingly, ‘'Beskdes, [It is 
wrong to ascribe falee motives of a husband to a 
wife because he is forced to be absent. Trust 
him for my eake, at least, even if you do nod for 
his own ! » 
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“TI promise never to allude to the subject, 
child, since it Is so painful to you. Forgive 
the over-anxious feeling of a mother,” she says, 
soothingly, seeing how averse Vetah is to be 
questioned further concerning her husband, 

Jaly, hot and glo with countless flowers 
scattering their vivid woms and scent over 
turf, and well-kept gravel paths. 

It is the day that Blanche is to become Lady 
Dynivor, and never was jtheré a fafrer or more 
regal bride, and so Vetah whiepers sifectionately 
{nto her ear as she assists her to adjuat her 


veil. 

“Tt Is too bad of Lyun to fail us on this day 
of all days,” says Blanche, peevishly. “It looks 
like a slight to Charles. I thonght he would 
relent, even at the last moment. You said he 
might, did you not?” 

"Yes | I—er—that fv, I thought he might,” 
she stammerr, reddening guiltily. ‘‘ Bat he has 
not forgotten you. These stars are really lovely, 
are they not!” this coaxingly, 

“Yes, they are fine,” she says, a8 
the jewels are fastened In her golden hair, 
el bat—’? 

“There is mamma calling, and the carriage 
is ab the door, so we must hasten!” observes 
Voetah, glad to change the subject, knowing 
there will be no opportunity for a recurrence of 
it in the hurry and bustle of the ceremony and 
departare of bride and groom, 


CHAPTER IX, 


TurRee years have come and gone since Sir 
Lyn left his wife and home, a wanderer in » 
strange land. 

His child is now a little fairy who can lisp and 
prattle, to the joy of her mother’s heart. Cole- 
man worships the mite who toddies after him, 
her pluafore crammed with flowers, her face 
beamiog with sunny emiles. 

“I want woses for papa, Tolmy,” she says, 
tugging at his white linen jacket. Tolmy is ber 
name for aD. 

“Roses for papa!” he cries in amazsment, 
My asa you give your papa roses, Miss May- 


“ V’se doing to pull dem to pieces, and mamma 
is to pute dem {in a letter,” she says, wisely, 
nodding her head comically, 

Some of the finest specimens are plucked out 
of the greenhouse for the dainty Httle lady, who, 
by a of thanks, says,— 

“You may tias me ff oo likes, Tolmy, ony 
pease don’t hurt me with your brown chin.” 

“I ehall make @ mistake and eat you up if 
you don’t mind,” he laughs, catching up the 
child, and kissing her very cautiously, lest his 
beard should offend her little ladyship. * 

* * . 


“ A woman wishes to see me, Elfza?” Vetah 
says, in surprise. ‘“' What is her name!” 

“That she will not give, my lady. All she 
says ie that she must see you or Sir Lynn that 
{t Is a case of life and death, and she looks more 
like a ghost herself than a living woman, she 
Poor thlog 1” her mala 

‘oor thing !” her tress eays, pitylogly ; 
“ perhaps she fs in want; give her Wd " 

“Oh, no, my lady! Sho is well dreased enough, 

my lady.” 
"Send her Into me without delay,” Vetah 
replies, quickly, but starts with some Instinctive 
dread as a tall, gaunt woman, enters and raises 
her veil. 

“Who are you 1” she asks, tremulously, “and 
what do you want with me!” 

Falling on her knees at the feet of Vetah, the 
woman says, In a wailing tone,— 

“*T want to dle In peace, to repair a cruel 
injury done to you and your husband.” 

“*What do you mean?” gasps the astounded 
Vetah, 

“That my daughter, his former 
dead when he married you. Here is the cert!" - 
cate of her death. It was for greed and rypite 
Icame here last, and told him she was living. 
Can you forgive me?” 

“You ask me something so hard, woman, It 


wife, was 





you could only realise what I have svffered, 
and still suffer; my husband driven forth a 
wanderer, the ban of shame cast upon me and 
my innocent child! Sir Lynn ise not here, and 
I thank Heaven it is so. Ha would forbid my 
forgiving you.” 
oe gop ee Mapa, hago penal, 
ior papa,” aybud, in iv; 
her little hands full of flowers. 

Seelng o stranger she hides behind her 
mother’s skird, ng forth timidly at the 
—— whose @ is shaken by contrite 
aoba 

" Poor ’oman kying, mamma!” 

Then before Vetah can stay her purpose May- 
bud darts out like a sunbeam, and 


throwing 
dimpled arms around the suppliant’s neck, kisses 
her, cooing tenderly,— 
“Don’t ky, "oman, mamma won't be koss if 
ers — will be dood.” 


ven. 

Still weep she impulsively kisses little 
Maybud, precany dmll _ 

“ May Heaven bless and shield you,” 

* . ° * * y 

The wanderer has returned to the fold, a 
giadsome light in his eyes, a smile on his sun- 
tanned face, for now cloud of shame and 
despair has passed away out of his life for 
ever. The reunfon is too sacred to lift the veil. 
Suffice Ib to say that the fearsome secret {fs 
always well kept. He with his child on his 
knee, and Vetah’s hand restiog lovingly on his 
shoulder, whispers, 

“ Never to part, darling, I feel happy now.” 
And so ends our story. 


[THE END.] 








favour, and ab the time 

appointed I drove to the station and met her 
As she was the only 

passenger who left the traiu at our station, I bad 
no trouble about finding her, and greeted her 


She was very, very pretty ; pure blonde, with 
a face like one cf Raphael's cherubim, almost 
babyish in Its round outlines, wondering biae 
eyes, and short golden curls, She was 
small, with helpless, childlike ways, and 
wondered greatly at my boy’s choice, 

For Mark, my grandson, orphaned in Infancy, 
had grown to manhood under m 
man grave, and rather sedate, of stern rectitude, 
devoted to his profession~-that of a lawyer—and 
the last man in the world I should have ex 
to fall a victim to a baby face and c 
manner, And = loved Doris Mayburn with 
the first true, strong love of his heart, and w 
only perfection in her caressing ways. 

In less than a week I ceased to wonder at 
Mark’s infatuation. Doris was, without excep- 
tion, the most lovable person I ever met in my 
long life of varied experience. She was nineteen 
years old, and had been most carefully 
and behind her 


baby face had a well-stocked 
was a so for an 
yed well, gh her fingers 
were seldom on the plano keys except to acoom- 
pany her sweet, pure voice. 

One of her great charms was the tender de- 
ference she paid to my age, withont seeming 
even to consider me too old for a confidante and 
companion. We saw Mark only from Saturday 
afternoon till Monday morning, asthe Cedars was 
too far from London for dally trips, But 





vee ame 
ee 


although Doris talked often of her betrothed, oj 
the preparations for her approaching wedding, 

all in our qulet life, 
She read well, dnd we passed hours with our 
favourite authors; she sang for me; she worked 
me & gorgeous sofa , and we walked and 
drove out together. 

Bat through all the charms of her manner, the 
{innocent caressing ways habitual to her, there 
was an expression in her violet eyes that per. 
plexed me. It was nob sufficiently defined to be 
fear—more like a tel as ib was 
brief, passing away @ summer cloud across 
the sunshine. 


Often she would lock her little hands together, 


her | till the pressure looked as if 1) must pain her, 


fn her eyes would come a hungry jook, as !f 
was controlling some violent emotion by 


She had been at my houte about three weeks, 
to be troubled about the exirs 

hired as her maid, She was a 

from Ashurst, our post-town, who had 
recommended to me by one of my 


them ; but little trifies of walue began to dis. 
ai most marvellously after Jane came, A 
pencil-case with diamond top, that had 
belonged to my husband, was the first thing that 
I missed ; then followed a card-case of silver; 
small trinkets disappeared, and I was thinking 
Jane must be sent away, when, one morning, 
pectedly to my room, I saw, through 


ond earrings, and put them upon the 

In her eyes was the look of fear, now 

positive, defined terror; and her tiny hands 

worked convulsively ‘as she held them over the 

trinkets. Saddenly she snatched them, secretcd 
them In her pocket, turned, and saw—me. 

With a cry that was terrible to hear, it was so 
full of despair, she literally threw herself at wy 
feet, moaning as if in pain. I stood erect, look- 
ing at her, I am an old woman, and the new 
ny for ladylike stealing were nee wa 

y grandeon’s betr grovelling at my feet, 
waz simply a thief, who had robbed me, and 
allowed an innocent servant to be suspected ; for 
she knew my resolution regarding Jane. Pre- 
sently she looked up, 

“You will nob tell Mark?” she said, lmplor- 
Ingly. Then, seeing, 1 suppose, my utter disgust 
in my ahe cried, — 

“T cannot help it, You may blame me as you 
will, I cannot resist the inclination to steal. } 
do try, but when I see small articles I must take 
them. I do not want them; I will give you 
Ihave taken back again, but I shall probably 
steal them agala when I see-an opportunity. [ 
must do it |” 

Then I took her from = ground, and. — 
into her eyes, trying to ty 1 wee 
sure weather her, x She lay nih — - 
child, 80 tifully aveerticn 0 
seabtiiny tu shales thy dase to theal, till, agalnat 

spite of my rectitude and 
common-sense, I found myeelf petting and plty- 
her, as if she was the victim of a fever. 
I would not promise to keep secret what 
I had discovered, Though I was won over to 
& most profound pity, I shrank from the idea of 
my boy’s wife being a thief. 

It was & coincidence that on the very 
same evening Mark came home for his weekly 
visit, while we were chatting in the drawiog- 
room, said, gravely,— 

**T had a very painful case ted to me 
this mornieg. One of our leading cliy men 
wanted me to defend his daughter, who is the 
victim of kleptomania.” , 

I felt Doris, who sat near me, shiver, and «!!p 
an ice-cold hand into mine, - 

 Perbars you ladies,” continued Mark, ‘°° 
not know that kleptomania isa name for fazbio2- 
able thefo, We are old-fashioned folks here, 
and have always called » thief, » thief! It's 
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onstrous,” he sald, bis eyes flashing, “ to de- 
food stealing because the thief is in high soctal 


position. 

“ Bat,” I said, “they plead the temptation Is 
CN i eaekt Serneiiee Y 

“So may an were 
to wall tubo & bank, and feel an irresistible de-' 
sire to run away with a few thousand pounds’ 
worth of bank-notes. Do you imagine judge or 
jury would acquit me?” 

“ Bat,” I urged BaP ® 8 Menon 
friend a victim to disease—if it Is a disease 
—would you judge her so sternly ?” na) ama 

“J would. I could far sooner forgive a poor, 
starving wretch who took my purse when driven 
by want to crime, than I could » thief who, 
needing nothing, robbed me and called the 
robbery kleptomantia.”’ 

* Bub if 1b were a lady, delicate and refined, 
you would not send her to share the prison of 
common felons ¢” 

“J would if she had fitted herself for their 
soclety by sharing thelr crime. Indeed, I should 
judge such o case far more severely, for there 
is no shadow of excuse for it. A poor girl, 
ignorant and starving, would have far more 
jeniency ab my hands than a lady who could so 
lower herself,” 

I looked at Doris. She was pale as death, and 
in her eyes wae a steady, mournful look I had 
never before seen 

* Mark,” she sald, “if you bad a dear friend 
who was afflicted with kleptomania, how would 
you advise her to overcome the temptation !” 

Something in the volce of his betrothed moved 
Mark deeply, for he replied with a strange 


I thought the time had come 
fully understand the fal position, and made 
some excuse to leave room, 

Not until I heard my boy go upstairs to his 
own apartment would I re-enter the drawing- 


r0m, 
Dorls was there, deathly pale, but with a 
—- womanly expression new to her sweet 


"T have told him,” she said ; and her voice 
sounded hollow and forced. ‘“ He will not give 
me up, but I have resolved to leave you all fora 
long, long time, I will try to overcome the 
efiction of my life by struggle and prayer, as 
my darling advises. If I conquer I revurn ; 
if not, Mark's wife shall never be a thief.” 

She rose as she spoke, and, me fondly, 
went fo her room. I thought to have a long 
talk with her, to offer sympathy and counaél, but 
{n the morning we found her room vacant, the 
bed undigturbed. She wrote to me soon, telling 
me she had walked to Asharst and had caught 
the last train to London, 


"“T leave home to-day,” she wrote, ‘and unless | this 


I can come back to you cured I will come back 
no more,” 

In her room I found all the lttle trinkets I 
had supposed were in Jane’s hands. Mark and I 
talked often and gravely of the child 
sometimes hopefully, bab often, as 
away, sadly. Wor my grandson had 
often of his harsh, stern judgment, ¥ 
a to think there was really a 


“And yet,” he would say, with mournful 
eyes, if ft. was kleptomanin that made Doris 
take your trinkets, why should we have sent to 


Aes 


no sentimentality In his lawyer’s plea. He was 

vera fiona and received the punishment of « 
* And you would send Doris to prison too?” 

int sean I cannot cease to love her, 

y come back 

grgensd wm + Apa 
0 two years wore thought 

Doris wes lest to un Sie ilies olay ; 

Ssual, to spend Sanday with me, and we talked 


rae betrothed as we talk of the dearly-loved 


room, sewing, when a knock upon my door was 
followed by the entrance of a lady, a little lady, 
who atood hesi about entering, till I sald,— 

" Doris, dear c welcome !” 

Then she nestled in my arms in the old lovin 
way. Bat fn her face I read the truth I lon 
to see, the princip'e that had overcome her 
temptation, triumph of prayerful effort, 

The baby-look was gone, and the violet eyes, 
retaining all their sweetness, were full of gentle 
dignity. The baby manner, too, had vanished in 
4 quiet, lady-like deportment, very graceful and 
Ww 


ngome, 
‘My dear, dear child,” I said, “you are more 
than welcome,” 

“You will believe me, then,” she enid, 
earnestly, ‘when I tell you I have conquered 
that horrible inclination ¢” 

I assured her most warmly of my elncere 
belief in her-statement, my deep joy in her 
triamph. She told me of her struggles, her 
prayers, and-the gradual wearing away of the 
d to appropriate the property of others, 

“For a year,” she sald, “I have purposely 
watched the opportunities for thetb, for you are 
the only one who ever detected me, the only 
person, excepting Mark, who knows of my old 
rewrsy § could have stolen largely from 
friends I visited, for even my own parents knew 
nothing of my besetting slo, Bat the desire has 
left me. Mark may trust me!” 

And Mark did trast her, and has never re- 
gretted his confidence, He comes, with his wife 
and children, to pass the summer months at the 
Cedars, and he is not more stern aud strict fn 
his teaching to the Ilttle ones of the value of 
honesty than is Dorle, hie wife, who once believed 
herself an facurable kieptomaniac. 








FOUND WANTING. 
i 
CHAPTER XXIX. 


Tere, Maddie, there's news,” exclaimed 
Pelham Clifford, rushing upstaire into his wife's 
drawing-room, with a letter In his hand. 
" Christine writes they will come up to Charing. 
Cross Hotel to-morrow, and go down to Dover 
the next day,” 

‘'En route for where?" drawled Maddie, 
“ You always tell your news in halves, Pel.” 

“Why, to Oannes—I told you that before.” 

“Excuse me, you did nothing of the sort, 
However, I am very glad Dr. Halli at last allows 
Albert to g.” 


Pelham's delight was chilled by her excessive 
coolness, for etloh he could sabok all account, 


thereby 
Harities. The pressure of fear, for her husband 
and herself—for in her best moments she seldom 
lost sight of that little person—being removed, 
she had time to reflect that Pelham was ridi 
pmo eg aang ahagrinany: Fpl ht a 
fo more of her than of his own 
ited Mic hed teks inten soon beroece the 
two. And, besides, a woman like Maddie never 
ae Sane lee er Dees, hls te live 
her, and Pelham, in the innocence of his 
heart, had told her the substance of some words 
pore A ry between himself and Delmar 
a ago. 
"FSi karina tall Bien theh he was. oven to 
be ordered pore Rae: sca a asked hesita- 
inne ee? © ’a movements, and Albert 
answered, “ Christine will go with me—I 





Ove Saturday. afternoon I was in my own 


"Do you mean,” Maddie asked sharply, ‘' that 
they are jrood friends? I do dislike hints.” 

“TI believe they are,” Pelham answered; ‘it 
wasn’t merely Albert’s wordse-—it was the way 
he said them.” 

* Well, if Christine doesn’t manage bim better 
than she did they won't be friends long,” said 
Maddie, as if she could have given Christine a 
course of Insiractive lectures on the subject. 
Pelham, indignant at Maddie's stupid perslatence 
in her idea that Christine was in fault, had 
blazed out in defence of his sister; he was 
annoyed, too, at Maddie’s incredulity, She had 
retorted, {and some sharp truths being said on 
either side, the scene ended in a storm of 
feminine tears. Pelham, man like, thought that 
when there was a reconciliation—and by the 
bye, he was getting rather tired of these last— 
Maddie would rejoice with him, and never 
{magined what waa meant by her coldness on the 
present occasion. 

*'T should like to see them’off,” he sald. 

“Dear me, why! If Albert is well enough to 
travel, he is well enough to take care of Ohristine 
Prag besides, Evans and Fanny will be with 
them.” 

** Albert isn't well enough to have the’ least 
trouble. Heis anything buo strong. Besidee, I 
did not say {t_was necessary—I sald I should like 
to. ” 


“You need not take meupso. Go If you like. 
Ever since Albert was {ll you have been k- 
wards and forwards {to Knights Milwood as if 
telegrams were no use, and you must hear by 
word of mouth how he was, or whether Chris- 
tine was still alfve, I euppose ib doesn’) matter 
leaving me alone again, It’s all very fine 
to say you three had the worst time. I don't 
know that—I had no one here to take care of me 
or sympathise, and I might be supposed to feel it 
a lttle—my own husband perhaps « murderer, 
and Albert dying.” 

“ Maddie, that {s nob quite true. I was con- 
stantly at home, but how could I resb here when 
every minute almost might make me a mur- 
derer ?” 

“You might have thought of me. I was left 
fn suspense,” 

"I telegraphed constantly.” 

* And shut out as if I had no concern with it 
at all,” ;ureued Maddie, as if he had not spoken, 
“I sup if I had offered to see him Christine 
would have been jealous.” 

“Jealous! Bah! If he had wanted to see 
you she would never have sald him nay. I don’t 
believe he did. As tp concern you had a good 
deal too much.” 

“It’s like a man to say that, and like you 
especially. I wonder who persuaded me,” sald 
Maddie, tauntingly ; “and, after all, I dara say I 
could have got on with Aibert.” 

At which Pelham, with something like an 
oath, kicked a footetool over angrily, In his 
passage to the door, snd stalked out, 

At breakfast the next morning Maddie 
announced her intention of calling at the Charing 
Cross Hotel to say good-bye. Pelham enid it was 
not necessary, Maddie replied it was only a 
proper attention. 

“ Delmar will be knocked tp, and Christine 
busy,” objected the husband, 

“If ehe is I can assist her,” was the serene 
response of the wife. 

“ Well, Maddie,” hesaid, at last, “if you will 
have it, I don’t think elsher of them will care 
about it,” 

“ Which means you are jealous, Now J think ft 
would be very much more marked for me to atay 
away.” 

There was enough trath in this to allence Ciif- 
ford; but he had his revenge In eaying again he 
should go down to Dover, 

Maddie carried out her intention, dressed her- 
self in a charming costume, and drove alone to 
the hotel, Pelham declining to accompany her. 
Christine received her, thanked her for coming, 
and sald she would send to tell Albert she was 
there ; he was only gone to see about the tickets, 
Maddie protested, secretly sorry she had come, 
wishing with ali her heart che could emulate 





Christine’s graceful ease, Now that she was 
actually here, now that Albert might come In 
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any moment, her “proper attention” assumed 
the form it had held to her husband, and she 
heartily wished herself home again, Even the 
feeling that she was exquialtely dressed did not 
relieve her, 


Christine, fo her close-fitting, dark blue travel- 
ling dress, and carryiog herself more like a 
Southern than an Eoglish woman, looked beauti- 
ful enough to win any eyes, be they man or 
woman’s, from Maddie. 

The latter began pralsing Collp, who lay at his 
ralstrese’s feet—the handeome brute formed such 
a convenient theme to allay nervousness, She 
asked where Albert had got him, and did not like 
to add that he had not had him ab Daneswood 
when she was ab Knights Milwood, She was 
somehow half afraid of Christine. 

The answer that Colin came from Stratharlie, 
disconcerted her. ‘I'ben Colin pricked up his 
silky ears and walked -to the door, lookiag up 
expectantly ; and when his master came in with 
a “Well, Colin! ” acknowledged the notice with 
an extra importance of galt. 

Maddie, as she rose, could have uttered an 
exclamation—the Albert she saw now seemed 
so changed from the Albert she had watched for 
dally atthe white house, He was very pale, show- 
ing plainly signe of the struggle, mental and 
ph he had barely come through, his move- 
mente measured, like those of a man who is half 
afraid to move. She remembered witha pang 
the careless free step with which she had swung 
up the road to the gate. Aw ueual, she waited for 
his lead, uncertain how he would meet her—not 
with the silence, the broken words of last time, 
she soon saw, 

There was not a tremor in bis hand as he 
touched hers, not a sign of flinching in the clear 
eyes that looked stralgbt into hers, He was un- 
embarrassed—simply the well-bred gentleman 
meeting a friend. She could only murmur, as 
she resumed her seat, ‘She was so glad he wae 
better.” 

“Thanks,” Delmar answered, sitting down 
near his wife ; “it ls very good of you to give us 
a look before we go,” 

Maddie felt that there was more in the words 
than lay on thelr surface—that with a woman’s 
Intuition he had mentally gauged her; she wae 
the more certain of it when he began the conver- 
sation, throwing Christine {nto the bacs ground, 
as if he were determined she should not be put 
to the indignity of forming a subject of curious 
observation, to the woman who had been her 
rival. Maddie inwardly chafed, and showed It 
it unconsciously to the man who, ae her lover, 
had learned to read every inflexion of voice and 
change of face. He was cool and quiet, whatever 
it cost him, 

“Well,” sald Maddie, as ahe stood up to go— 
the position was insupportable for long—" we 
shall hear how the journey has passed. You take 
the dog too1” : 

‘*Ob, yes—Colin would break his heart if he 
did not go,” sald Delmar, 

Maddie stooped to pat the tawny head. 

** Almost as inseparable as your wife,” sald she, 

half archly, but with an almost unconscious 
sneer. 
She was looking up in her old bewitching 
way—the shade of her hat enriching the 
tints of her face. Delmar looked down at her 
steadily. If he had ever since his illness half- 
feared her power over him was nob quite gone, 
the feared died this moment, He saw the charm, 
felt it in a certain degree, but it did uot move 
him—a surer test than if the charm iteelf had 
been upperceived. As he answered her, he 
dropped his hand on Christine’s shoulder as she 
stood beside bim—both women felt the action to 
be deliberate. 

* Not quite,” he said, very gravely ; “ the one 
tle must be broken.” 

The pause, the unbroken conclusion, thrilled to 
the heart of the one woman—the othef gave her 
head & little amused tose, and laughed a short 
laugh. She took leave rather ; Albert 
must not come down with her—it was nob 
necessary—hber cab was walting. Albert, how- 
ever, only held the door open for her, and 
followed her out. When he came back he sat 
ailent for minutes, then came and leant over the 





back of Christine's chair, and the girl smiled vp 
at him gratefally. pica aaa 

"Cc don't thank me,” he sald ; “ after 
all I, not Maddie, placed you in the position.” 

“ Was that the thought that made you look so 
gloomy |” asked Christine, half-smiling again. 

“ Partly—not altogether. She made me angry 
for you and ‘more than ever disgusted th 
myself, I kept comparing you two all the while, 
and afterwards I was wondering how I could 
have ever put her before you. For myself I 
= she came,” iil 

‘* Why !” with her large eyes a little 

“You think it tried me, Soft did, but some- 
times,” he said, “I have mistrusted self — 
afraid if I saw her again some of the old glamonr 
would come over me, Now I have proved my- 
self—you may trust me still.” 

“TI know it, Albert—I trusted you then,” the 
girl answered gently. 

Maddie, when she reached home, found her 
Aunt Elmhurst there, and told her story in sar- 

fashion. ‘‘ Really one would have thought 
I had no business there,” she said, laughing ; 
“ Albert, Jam cortain, resented It, How is he 
looking} Oh, handsomer than ever, if that ie 
le. I should have sald something pretty as 
‘elham’s wife, about that horrid «ffair—shoot ing 
him, I mean—but I was afraid to—I couldn't 
imagine how he'd take i+, Fickle men are, to be 
sure. Not that it matters to me, of course—if he 
cares for Christine and she chooses to forgive 
him, I’m sure I’m very glad.” 

“ T hope you are, my dear,” sald the aunt, drily. 

She was not blind to the little angry sparkle 
in her niece’s brown eyes, 


(Zo be continued.) 








Tue rose of Sharon is one of the most exquisite 
flowers in shape and hue, Its bloesoms are bell- 
shaped, of many mingled hues and dyes, and its 
history fs legendary and romantic in the highest 
degree. In the Haat, ow pe age Syria, Judea, 
and Arabia, it is regarded with the profoundest 
reverence. The leaves that encircle the round 
blossom dry and close tight together when the 
season of blossom Is over, and the stock withering 
completely away from the stem the flower is 
blown away dt last from the bush on which it 
grew, having dried up in the shape of a ball, 
which is carried by the sport of the breezs to 

o distances. In this way it is borne over 

sandy wastes and deserts, until at last, touch- 
tee moist place, {t clings to the soil, where 
ft immediately takes fresh root and springs to 
ome See ee For thie very reason the 
Orientals have adopted It ss the emblem of the 
resurrection. ‘The dried flower Is placed by the 
Judeans in a vace of water beside the bede of the 
sick, and if ft expands by molsture the omen fe 
considered favourable, If it does not, the worst 
{s at all times feared. 


One of the promised wonders for the Parls 
Exhibition of 1900 is to be a dress made of 
spider's web, The idea is by no means novel, for 
Reaumur and other men of aclence long ago 
thought that the delicate threads rpun by the 
common or garden spider might be utilized for 
industrial purposes; and so fer back as in 1709 
some small articlese—such as socks or mittene—of 
this material were submitted to the Academie des 
Sciences, But there was an Insurmountable 
difficulty in domesticating the varieties of the 
insect found In Europe, or in collecting their 
produce In a wild state, Father Cambone, how- 
ever, a Catholic missionary in Madagascar, has 
discovered a big spider, known to the Hovas as 
Halabe, which can be induced, under the influence 
of whiskey or chloroform, to yield some four 
thousand yards of. per month ; and this 
thread is so strong as to bear a weight of over half a 
pound, and so elastic as tostretch morethan twelve 
yd cent. of ite length. The Halabe, moreover, 

gregarious and very prolific. In the school of 
military ballooning, cords made from the new 
material have been used with success for the nett- 
ing of balloons, combining, as they do, the 
maximum of strength and elasticity with the 
minimum of welght. 
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Specially grate- 


Nutritive Pro 
wad doepenti. Se ei ead 
ic. WANs 
eee t Ib tins, labelled SAaES 
PPS & CO., Lid. Homeopathic 
Chemists, London. 
BREAKFAST SUPPER 


EPPS’S COCOA 


A BOOK FOR LADIES. 


The knowledge contained in this book is of PRICE- 
LESS VALUE TO EVERY MARRIED LADY, aud bu 
been the means of brightening the lives of thousands 
It contains a large amount of valuable information, 
All will profit by reading it, as the knowledge gained 
is priceless, and cannot but do good. Sent in sealed 
envelope for two stamps. 

A lady writes us: “I have read your book. It v 
siraply invaluable, and gave me the information I hav 
sought after for years.” ° 


B. VIMULE, Dalston Lane, London, NE 
KEARSLEY’'S: 10 YTAF 


WIDOW WELGH'S 
FEMALE PILLS 














For 
Indigestion, 
Headache, 
Biliousness, 
Constipation, 
Sea Sickness. 


INVALUABLE 
For Lapixs, 


G, Whelpton & Son, 8 Se 
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EVERY WOMAN 


SHOULD WRITE FOR THE 
NEW MEDICAL WORK, 
ST A M PS Health, the Sunshine of Life 

which will be sent Post Fru 


to any address on receipt of 
POST FREE, UNDER mpe. The book con- 


COVER. tains f culars of the 
treatment of various ailments 
you suffer from. It also con 
tains a selection from the thousands of tests 
monia!s in favour of the Evecrroratsic Bect. 
Apvice Fxsx of Caaror (personally or by letter.) 


THE MEDICAL BATTERY CO., LTO., 
489, OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 
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FAOCETLE. 


“You are nob looking at my face now at all,” 
said the altter. ‘‘ No,” observed the painter ; 
“Ym patting in the expression now.” 

Litie Witte: “Pa, what Is a pessimist?” 
Pa: * A married man who fe afraid to stay away 
from home after office hours.” 

Asrno: “Don’t you believe that the world 
goes round?” Castro: “Yes. Bab not 
equally,” 

fre: '*Did you know that I am an actress 
now!” “Why, ne. All I heard was that you 
bad gone on the stage,” 

“Ty going home,’ “ Bat there are two more 
acts.” “I know it, That’s why I am going 
home.” 

SmitH: ‘I have the —— respect for the 
truth.” Hie Friend: “ You generally keep at a 
most respectful distance from it.” 

Visrror: ‘“ But this portrait of Mr. Bulger is 
a good deal more than life-size,” Artist: ‘I 
know {t, This is the size he thinks he Is.” 

Bentz: “ Are you dining anywhere on Thurs- 
day!'’ Appleby (eagerly): ‘* Thursday—no,” 
Bertie; “ How hangry you'll be on Friday.” 

Tar Bring: ‘‘I always heard that love was 
blind,’ The Brute: ‘But marriage {6 an ex- 
cellent oculist,”’ 

Torman: “I hear you are b 
house?” Snodgrass: ‘Yes; I coul 
well build an old one, you know,” 

Proup Morner: “Ob, John, the baby can 
walk!” Cruel Father: “Good! He can walk 
the floor with himself at night, then.” 

Mas, §.: “ An heirloom, Johnnfe, is something 
that’s handed down from father to son.” Little 
Johnnie: “Ugh! That's a funny name for old 
clothes,” 

Wirz: “Tom, my dear, do you think I made 
a mistake In naming baby after your rich 
uncle!” Tom: “No, my love; your mistake 
was telling him the baby looked like him.” 

Mn Sroongr (serlously): ‘Do you think your 
father would object to my marrying you!” Mice 
Sharpe: ‘‘I don’t know; if he’s anything like 
me he would.” 

Sweii: “ Why is it that every clown has such 
a stupid face? Is he obliged to look stupid?” 
Clown: “Certainly. If I had your face my 
salary would be doubled at once,” 

Wire: “ What would you do if you had no 
wife to look after your mending, I’d like to 
know?” Husband: “Dof Why, in that case 
I could afford to buy new clothes,” 

Tae Epiror : “ Boy, take the cat out of the 
room. I can’t have it making such a nolse while 
Iam at work. Where fs it!” Boy: “ Why, 
slr, you are altting on it.” 

“'Tsx'r it awfally difficult,” asked the 4 
maiden, ‘to find new ideas for your plays!” 

I don’t know,” replied the successful play- 
wright, I have never tried to.” 

Bh know ou were 80 mee when I 
married you, ‘Possibly you have forgotten 
that I eald ‘ This is so pe Bog when Sen a> 
posed after four yeare’ courtship.” 

"Do you believe in love at first sight!” she 
wked, “Of course,” answered the savege 
bachelor. “Do you euppose, if a man had the 
gift cf second sight, he would fall in love }”’ 

Housgxgrren : ‘I ordered & dczen eggs to- 
day, Mr, Titefyst, and you only sent me eleven. 
How was that!” Grocer: " Well, ma’am, one 
. them was bad, and I didn’t think you'd want 


a new 
’b very 


THE son of ® physician, a nervous little fellow, 
bad heard his father discuss microbes. One 
night, hearing one of the children stirring, he 
a d ny What is it, Lena? Burglars or 


“Do you love sister?” ssked the young 
brother, who was temporarily entertaining a 
reeular caller.“ Why do you ask ?” 
sis, wald last night that she'd give ten shillings to 
know. Own up, and I’ give you half.” 





Witt: Mamma, ti say history repeats | 
iteelf, don’t they?” Moke: “a Yo dear.” 
Willie: “ Well, why don’t it repeat itself when 
I’m trying to learn ft!” 

New Lodger (sarcastically): “Is thie all the 
soap there is in the room?” Landlady (dect- 
dedly): " Yes, sir ; all Lcan allow fn one room.” | 
New lodger: “ Weill, I'll take two more rooms, 
I’ve gob to wash my face In the morning.” 

_ Ere: ‘‘ Have you noticed how Lord Slab- 
sides drops his aspirants!” Penelope: ‘Oh, 
but that’s nothing to the way he drops his 
vowels ; papa eays he has gob more than a dozen 
of his 1 o u's,” 

“Waar I want,” eald the eminent counsel, 
“to prove that my client is mentally deficient,” 
“ Certainly,” replied his brother Q.C. " There 
won't be the least trouble in showing that, so | 
long as he has employed you to defend him.” 

‘J wonpgR,” sald the man of a statistical | 
turn, "1 wonder how much powder is destroyed 
daily in useless salutes?” ‘There must be a | 
lot,” said the frivolous girl. ‘*But I suppose | 
women will go on kiselug one another just the | 

M ’ aad | each of bo 

OTHER : ve of you boys an orange. 
Charlie, you a ¢ you wouldn’t eat yours until | 
after dinner. And you, Jack, said the eame. 
Have you deceived me!” Charlie: ‘* No, | 
mother ; we didn’t eat our own oranges. I ate | 
Jack’s and he ate mine.” 


Snappy Inprvipva (sneeringly): ‘‘I suppose 
you consider yourself a gentleman?’’ Waiter: 
“No, alr. I don’t consider I am anywhere near 
a gentleman,” 

“ Tuere’s an account of a gir] who climbed to 
the top of Snowdon and sang ‘God Save the 
Queen !'” “She had some sense, hadn't she} 


| Iv’a too bad that some other girls are not as 


thoughtfal when they want to sing.” 

Stace Manaagr (to proprietor of the theatre) : 
“ Our scene-shifter wants a holiday. He says he 
hasn’t been away for five years.” Proprietor : 
“ Well, tell him he cannot have one. e gets 


| changes of scenery enough for anybody.” 


Motasr: “How did your face get that 
atrained, agonised look in your photograph ? Did 
the light burt your eyes!” Small Son: “No, 
ma, The man told me to try to keep still, an’I 


| did,” 


Horr: “ Don’t you get so sleepy that you can’t 
hear the alarm clock these cold mornings?” 
Pupp: “ Why, no, not exactly. The clock wakes 
the baby, the baby wakes my wife—you know 
woman never gets so dull that she can’t hear the 
baby—and then she wakes me.” 

Park Kezrer: “ You ain’ got no right to let 
your dog fight, He’s breakingtherules.” Polite 
Citizen ; “ Pardon me, I am not letting him fight. 
I disapprove of my dog’s conduct. You have my 
fall consent to seize and punishhim,” (Park keeper 
fs sorry he spoke ) 





IF YOU ARE 


PURE 


CARBOLIC SOAPS 


GIVE THEM A TRIAL AT ONCE. 






NOT USING 





Chafed Skin, Piles, Chap 
Colds, E 


CALVERT’S 
CARBOLIC 
OINTMENT 


IS UNEQUALLED AS A REMEDY FOR 


d Hands, Chilblains, Sore Eyes, Throat 
arache, Neuraigic and Rheumatic Pains, Insect Bites, 
Scalds, Cuts, Ringworm, and Skin Ailments generally. 












Large Pots, 1/4; each, at Chemists, &c.; or Post Free for value. 


Illustrated List of Calvert’s Carbolic Preparations post free on application. 


F. C. CALVERT & CO., "“ssx°* MANCHESTER. 


















Bair, Whiskers, 
a few minutes. 
Oolour to the Root, Zz 
and Best Hair Stain in the 
Dark Brown ; No. 4, Black. 








GREW EAE 


NECROCEINE (Registered). 


e-brows any shade desired. Does not stain the Skin. 
t is harmless, Washable, , and Kestores the 


Cleanest 

World. No. 1, Light Brown; No. Iden ; No. 3, 

Sent secretly packed by post for Is. 8d., 28. Sd., 3a. Sd. ; 
5s. and 10s. 


Medical Certificate sent with each Bottle 
Write for Unsolicited Testimonials. 


Address—M. LEIGH & CRAWFORD, 31, Brooke St., Holborn, London, E.C 
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SOCIETY. 


Tae engagements of the Prince of Wales are 
frequently booked for twelve months ahead, 


Qogex Vicroria’s will is engrossed on vellum, 
quarto elz3, and fs bound as a volume aud secured 
by a private lock, 


TuERe is some probability of the quadrilleyT 


again appearing at fashionable gatherings this 
season, 


Tas Queen has expressed her intention of In- 
apecting the horse and field batteries and the 
battalion of the Honourable Artillery Company 
at Windsor on July 1, 


Iv ig calculated that 10,000,000 photographs 
of the Queen and the Prince and Princess of 
Wales are produced annually, and find a ready 
sale over the world, 


Tue crowo of Holland fs sald to have coat 
£120,000, In 1829 ft was stolen by burglars, 
and remained in their possession for nearly two 
yeara, 


Taz Crown Prince of Siam will soon be 
attached to a Brioish iafantry regiment at Alder- 
shot for about twelve months for a thorough 
course of drill and military instruction, 


In spite of his eighty-one years the King of 
Denmark looks, works, and converses like a man 
twenty yeare younger, and his spirits have also 
muuch improved of late, 


Czar. Nicuouas II, Is said to bave an aversion 
to the needless slaughter of animals of any kind. 
He has recently forsworn the pleasure of the 
chase, and the shooting of game, and the birds 
and beasts in the Imperial preserves live in un- 
disturbed quiet, 


Prince Onarces of Danmark, whose superior 
officer is Captain Kougaard, of Arctic fame, will 
be in harness the greater part of the summer, 
and the Princess will in all probability fn the 
meantime remaio with her mother, 


Ir ts expected that the Queen will reside at 
Windsor for about three weeks, leaving the Castle 
for Balmoral on the evening of Friday, May 26, 
The Court will not return to Windsor until after 
Ascot race-week. 


Ir fs belleved that next year, when he Is seven- 
teen, Pcince Arthur of Connaught will enter the 
Sixth Thuringian Infantry Regiment, the crack 
regiment of the Coburg army, of which Duke 
Alfced fs chief, and to which his son also be- 
longed. 


Tur Princess of Wales possesses a cross which 
is supposed to always bring good luck to its 
owner. Jt was formerly the property of the 
King of Danmark, having been discovered years 
ago fo the grave of the beautiful Queen Dagmar. 

Queen Victoria, since the beginning of her 
reign, hae only signed one death-warrant, which 
was for an execution In the Isle of Man, the Act 
passed for relieving Her Majesty of signing death- 
warrants haviog by an oversight nod included 
that part of Her Majesty’s dominions, 

A rirta Drawing-Room will be held at Buck- 
ingham Palace early in June, probably during 
the week between Epsom and Ascot. There will 
be four hundred presentations ab the two Draw- 
Ing-Rooms which ace to be held next month, the 
Queen having limited the number at each func- 
tion to two hundred, 

Tux Prince of Wales will psy a brief visit to 
Great Yarmouth next week at the close of the 
annual training of the Norfolk Artillery 
Militia, of which regiment H.RH. is the 
honorary colonel, Lord Coke belng the colonel 
In command. It is understood thet Lord 
Wolseley will then Inspect the regiment, the 
Prince of Wales being present. The Prince is to 
arrive at Yarmonth from visiting the Queen at 
Windsor Castle on the evening of Thursday the 
25th inst., and he will stay there until Saturday 
the 27th, when he goes to Sandringham, return- 
ing to Marlborough House for the remainder of 
be season on Monday the 29:h by an early 

a, 





STATISTICS. 


Tx China 500,000 people live In boats. 

THERE are at present about 15,000 Quakers in 
England, 

Tue population of London inc-eases by about 
100,000 a-year, . 

Somes oo firms spend £5,000 yearly on 


only. 

In Prnusela 413 school children under 15 years 
of age have committed suicide within the space 
eg years, Of these 337 were boys and 76 


Panis has 87,655 trees ia its atreeta, and each 
tree represents a cost to the cliy of £7, This 
makes, in round numbers, £600,000 worth of 
trees in the streets. 





GEMS. 


Entarce your tastes that you may enlarge 
your hearts as well as your pleasures ; feel all 
that is beautiful, love all that Is good, 

Tue child taught to believe any occurrence a 
good or evil omen, or any day of the week 
lucky, hath a wide inroad made upon the sound- 
ness of his anderstanding. 

Larag views, high hopss, and unselfish alms 
dissipate a whole army of petty trials, annoy- 
ances and irritations, and even greatly reduce real 
anxieties and solicltude, 


Tavs independence never merges into isolation, 
but gladly welcomes pony d aid from every 
eource—not in servile and indolent subjection, 
but as the gro plant welcomes the warm 
sun and the refreshing rain by which it is to gain 
in strength and fruitfulness, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Veceraste Poppino. — Ingredients: Equal 
quantities of spinnach, peas (bottled), and carrote. 
the whites of two er salt and pepper. Well 
wash the s ‘ook each vegetable sepa- 
rately in boiling salted water, Drain off the 
water, then rub them through a wire sieve, Beat 
up the whites and add them to the vegetable, 
Season , then press Into « greased basin and 
ateam for t half an hour, Tarn out, and 
serve vety hot, 

Waeaten Meat Biscvrrs —Half-pound wheaten 
meal, two ounces butter, one egg, a little milk, 
two ounces , two teaspoonfule baking 
28 1 heaton ager ty eggs degen Sypy 
an powder, sugar, t up the 
egg, and stir {b {n, adding as much milk A fs 
poe ag make a stiff paste; roll this paste 
one elg of an inch k, cnt into round 
bisculta, prickle on the top, and bake till ready 
in a moderate oven, 

Brown Poppinc. —Ingredients: Three-quarters 
of a pound flour, six ounces suet (beef), one gill 
(or teacupful) treacle, one egg, one level teaspoon- 
ful carbonate of soda, one tablespoonful milk, 

ly grease a pudding-basin or mould. Mix 
flour with earbonate of soda. Take all the 
ekin off the suet, cut it into thin flakes, then chop 
it till 1} fs about as fine as the grains of coarse 
oatmeal. meg rae yy among in some 
three-quarters of a poun our to k 
from sticking together. Next mix all t 
with the flour. Break the egg into a 
{t till frothy with a fork, stir in th 
Se aeeesn ee peed 

1) ture into your 

enough 


eT 
ag* = 4 
aTiied 


gre 


bee 5 
not to let the water boll away during 
or the pudding will get burnt. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Women farm labourers in Poland earn abou: 
fivepence « day. 

A coop camel will travel a hundred miles 
day for ten days through the desert. 

Ir is usually considered that an adult should 
drink about three pints of liquid a day. 

Over £200,000 worth of diamonds are stolen 
every year from the South African diamond. 
mines. 


Axovut 40,000 people in England Pay & guines 
a year for the privilege of displaying thelr crests 
on their stationery and plate. 

Russian raflways are the mos dangerous {o 
the world, Thirty persons in every uiilicn 
passengers are either killed or hurt, 

Ix certain parts of Africa {t ts considered s 
mark of disrespect to bury out of doors at ail 
Only elaves are treated in such unceremontous 
fashion, The honoured dead are buried under 
the floor of the honse, 

In Servia there still survives 2 wonderful old 
inetitution — 4 Seeinn eee It is the 
liv a whol numbering about 
100 6 he gph under the abeolute authority of 
one chief, He keeps all the money, make: ai! 
the purchases, and decides the minutest* detall: 
of family life. 


Ir has been supposed that the swallow fz more 
rapid In ite filght than almost any winged crea- 
ture, but the dragonfly easily outwings !t. An 
observer of insect-life related an accoun! of a 
chase between a ewallow and an immense dragon. 
fly, in which the contest lasted a longtime, The 
awallow evidently had hopes of catching the 
insect, but finally, after a long campaign, gave it 
up and let the fly escape. It has been declared 
that a fly confined in a room would speedily clear 
it of mosquitoes, but repeated experiments falled 
to substantiate this claim. 

Few countries have suffered so many changes 
of name as Ireland, In the time of Ptolemy the 
island was known as Scotia, Diodorus Siculas 
calle the faland Iris, or Irisl ; in the De Muni, 
credited by some echolars to Aristotle, it fs called 
Irenne ; in the Arganautica of Orpheus, it appears 
as Irinus ; Strabo called it Irene ; Cezar, Tacitur 
and Pliny mentioned it as Hibernia ; Mela called 
it Javerna. The native names in Celtic are Ir, 
Eri, or Erin. Piutarch mentions it under the 
name of Ogygia. The name Ireland, is, no doubt 
derived from the native Ir, or Eri, but when It 
came into general use is a question concerning 
which scholars are much at variance, 


Tux discovery of the principle of the manufac- 
ture of satin |was a pure accident. The word 
“satin,” which origoally was applied to all silk 
stuffs, Re om Belay ~ ads ty eos 
designate simply those tissues w! presen 

po. ~ As The discovery was made by 
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Cleaning : 


No one knows better than the good housewife the work and worry of this trying 
season. . Noone knows better the need- of a good soap for Spring cleaning—soap 
that requires no exhausting expenditure of elbow-grease. What is the use of 
running down the nervous system by doing the soap’s share of the work as well as 
your own? Why usea common soap of low cleansing properties ?. Why not use 


Royal 
Disinfectant 


| which, besides being a high-class detergent, is a safe, sure and simple Disinfectant 
that will keep your home pure, sweet, wholesome, and free from the dreadful 
seeds of infection. 











LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED, Soapmaxers TO THE QUEEN. 

















Dovstrvt.—The “got” is inelegant and superfiuous. aay magamna} Pownce gor wed oll with two of turpeotine. “Apply vigorously with a 
Ganrcuen.--It would be illegal, being clearly a lottery. seamen eterna beieed & oN plece of soft flannel afier the furniture has been care- 


' 
: . T. L.—The néxt leap year will be 1904. The even ’ fm eh Mage hehe fe 
taries, ovun! of clean fresh breadcrumbs ; take plenty of time 

NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, | stars lke 10, donot ont ac loupyeien, | pana et toetb or you wll uot have, ihe ater 
— PE reese pig md deep eddy ay Ryde, rub dod change the crumbs offen, 
Mame. —Not compulsory, - | and that should be done by qualified hand. Mas Ganrtsa.—Stake in a ttle finely powdered and 
; ; O. 8. It men are really wanted can ascertain all | sifted dry starch before putting on the gloves, and you 
' 7. 0. B—Employ « solicitor. shout i the Pigments norton will either do away witb, or greatly reduce the injury, 
1 Atua.—A week's notice is necersary. Orken, Bt, Brosdwar” We Westralnster. &.W. sod keep them acing wu sa 85 pc 

‘aa i i ¥ Swerrnxant.—An ex furnii polish may 
: Tuxsvor0o. —Et depends on the distance travelled Ovniovs. te Lieent spcoten vary much in sie be made by t haly mi one parbet raw i 
t 
t 
? 





: Sialioe its fully dusted. 
artrrTeen eee SS couple of month even in dry | Cowstst.—Sike are x washed by the ald of 
: ¥ near ee Page? mg id be added to the soap 
; Poon Womak,—That would reset with the court to lather which kneaded (not rubbed) 
{ decide, HOPE. Grease cite must Ti cenevil with benzine before 
Anxtovs.—It is purely a case for the aivice of a washing. yi 
» solicitor. Hin in the gloricus fature, wee ~Oourtseying went out with wide skirts; it ( 
. Shipbuild shipowners woul af well w! ‘woman seemed to subside grace- : 
c mont Wien ptt a a Listh out hope's best fraltion ; | fully into herself ; but in these days, when the nether ye" 
Watched by love's guidirg star. | garments of women are somewhat tight to the figure, 2 
Misrortuwx,—You appear to have a good case for courteeying would be somewhat hszardous and likely ‘ 
C compensation, j en oe es scan the darkness, to cause action, consequently bowing has 
J B.D. C.—Everything depends on personal influence ger to futhou its gloom ; now entirely superseded courtseying. t, 
f and connection. en tose. Ory Busses, < To restore black Iacé which has be- : 
t Mancos.—Yon are Hable for her maintenance and ane m peed one wed iy. (Wo & cup of ig Pda Siohot : Bs 
P ae ~~ Patience, oh heart of my heart ! pgusese the lage sax, and te iiroogh tts tree or fear bi 
r Wonnizp Doro send it to the dyer is the best Day needs must follow the night ; times, and then rinse in a cup of hot water in which De 
r remedy we can give. i en ees tens coe Wk: black ‘ixid glove has been boiled, pall out the edges of %5 
»Jou't Danuixa.—No enllating stations in England, y oe the lace until nearly dry, and press for two or three 
are recruited locally, Bome day, we know not how soon, dear, days between the leaves of s heavy book. 
CuopEorrEr. — should length all that ts dim will grow clear 
. one-seventh i ag And heart to heart, we will journey Tux Loxpow Reaprr can be sent to any part of the 
$ rhe: to life's closing year. wets, post tron, Three-halfpence Weekly ; or Quarterly, 
- teaply to suretary, Gholoee Borla stsng pout fr tbe Movciy ‘Puy tacuaing Gas ee ens 
: 6. R. D.—Stains on the fingers may be removed by | Eight Shillings and 
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e Youxcermn.—The grows more quickly print, and may be had of any Booksellers. 
a Omz mt Axxrery.—You t expect a from the other quadraped, It fully when six weeks P.—-Part 457 ls. Now Ready, price Bi: 
h ae in shout tana eeaiedens date of letter aid, and bopins to beat young Too menthe. ‘a be "Rightpence. Aino VoL. Ls L focna i 
" Ricvian Baa va one- brushing thom gver witha mixture ateop el halt Se > ge 
- Matra one thine nose, segaatok tha toons nitric and five ounces of soft water. Taz INDEX ro Vor. LXXII."is now Ready; Price 
: beset the fase, ParricvtaR.— Te keep the mutt te 0 healthy conat- | 0° Penny, post-free, Three-Halfpence, 

Minpre.—Half the ships in the world are British. | tion the teeth should - brushed every morning, Ass L A win: Mars Saree 
P ae teat omy can be converted into abia ¢ of war fn pam Wine A snd, out alter ono msl nis wite vo (Re Loupow Reaben, 2, Oatherine Street, Strand, 
epee Pram kes 1 to | W.0. 
y Baron's Lass.—' The sires; | emtene invidious | 
id wll ene Sem ot the ts at ty parsons ny may Scar dptinad thane of *- We cannot undertake to return rejected manu- 
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HOLLOWAY’S PILLS 


CURE BILIOUSNESS, HEADACHE, CONSTIPATION, 
INDIGESTION AND ALL LIVER COMPLAINTS. 


By their use the Blood is rendered pure, the System strengthened, and 
Nerves invigorated. They may be used with perfect confidence by 


THE INVALID, THE YOUNG AND THE OLD. 


Manufactured only at 78,° NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; sold by all Medicine Vendors, 

















DON'T LET MOTHS 
RUIN YOUR FURS 
OR BLANKETS 


KEATING'S POWDER 
_ PRESERVES THEM. 


KILLS BLACKBEETLES & FLEAS, 








ALL WHO DESIRE 


TO HAVE 


SOFT VELVETY SKIN 


IT 18 
CaN UNEQUALLED 
OBTAIN IT AS A 


SKIN TONIC 


AND 


EMOLLIENT. 


IT ENTIRELY REMOVES All 
ROUGHNESS, 
REMY 1ss, 
"TAN, IRRITATION 

Etc., 


IN A VERY SHORT TIME 


Bottles 64. & 1s. VERY SHORT 
M. BEETHAM & SON, Cheltenham. 

















WARNING TO_LADIES. 

Ww BEWARE of POLISHES contain: . 
on ACIDS, which RUIN ‘your me ahr and 
SPOIL your HANDS. 

TEST. 
Y ITON A PENNY:—Dab asmall quantit 
7 Foliss on & pe and leave it overnight. 4 
pia it contains ACID, it will turn quitegreen # 


MATCHLESS” 
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